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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a 


HE stability of the Monis Ministry is being severely tested 
T abroad as well as at home, the situation in Morocco having 
suddenly become critical. The Sultan’s army in the Sherarda 
district fought a successful engagement on the 12th inst., but 
has since been unable to move owing to the rain and mud and 
the difficulty of procuring fodder. According to the Times 
correspondent at Tangier, the state of this army is pitiable, 
and it is only kept together by the presence of the French 
Military Mission; while the situation in Fez, which is closely 
invested by rebellious tribes, has never been worse. For the 
moment, the French are contenting themselves with sending 
native levies from the Shawia district and from Alcazar to 
threaten the rebellious tribes in the rear. But it is clear that, 
although France will only intervene directly as a last resource, 
the despatch of an expedition may be rendered necessary at any 
mowent to protect the European Colony in Fez. Sejfor 
Cvaalejas was reported on Thursday to bave stated that he 
bad already been informed of the French resolve to despatch 
a column to Fez, adding that, as far as they were concerned, 
the Spanish Government would take no part in any such 
action, but were naturally anxious as to the effect that these 
events may produce. 





On Tuesday morning M. Fallitres arrived at Bizerta and 
reviewed the French, British, Italian and Spanish squadrons 
that were assembled there. In a speech at the banquet that 
was held subsequently, M. Fallitres welcomed “ the vessels of 
the fleets of the three great friendly nations.” He drank to 
the sovereigns who, in honouring him at Bizerta, had given 
France a mark of sympathy, which she appreciated all the 
more as they worked, like France herself, for the maintenance 
of general peace and the good of humanity. _It is impossible 
not to be struck by this proof of the strange cross-currents in 
the stream of European politics. On the one hand the German 
Emperor was, only a fortnight ago, being received in the 
Adriatic with the greatest enthusiasm by the Austrian fleet, 
while this week the sailors of the third member of the Triple 
Alliance were fraternising with the sailors of Great Britain, 
France, and Spain on the other side of the Mediterranean. Is 
the Triple Alliance only a Land League ? 


M. Stolypin faced the interpellations regarding his recent 
action in the Council of State yesterday week. He began at 
once by assuming full responsibility for the procedure adopted 
in suspending the sittings of the Duma, and promulgating the 








Western Provinces Bill by virtue of Article 87 of the Funda- 
mental Laws. But he maintained that it was not a matter 
for the Imperial Council or the legislative institutions to 
decide whether extraordinary circumstances had arisen which 
required resort to Article 87. It would, he admitted, be foolish 
and even criminal to make Article 87 a permanent feature of 
Gevernment. But “the rejection of the Zemstvos Bill by the 
Council of Empire indicated a deviation from the national 
policy on home affairs, and such a volte face in itself con- 
stituted an extraordinary circumstance. The Crown put an 
end to this vacillation, and the Bill was enacted in the manner 
provided in Article 87. The Senate,” he further declared, 
“was alone competent to decide whether the Decree was in 
accordance with the Fundamental Laws.” The Council of 
Empire decided by 99 to 53 votes that the interpellation was 
not affected by M. Stolypin’s declaration, but, as the numbers 
of the dissentients did not amount to two-thirds, the question 
of illegal procedure by the Government cannot be submitted 
to the decision of the Emperor. 


The Times contained on Tuesday a long letter from its 
Peking correspondent explaining the difficulties in the way of 
a satisfactory agreement between the Indian Government 
and China upon the opium trade. By the present arrange- 
ment the trade would only have expired by the end of 1917 
and both Governments are anxious to reduce the delay. A 
telegram in Wednesday’s Times announces that a satisfactory 
agreement is on the point of being completed. The Indian 
Government is to consent that, as soon as China has com- 
pletely suppressed the growth of the poppy, the import of 
Indian opium sball cease; secondly, the duty is to be triply 
increased; and, thirdly, the enormous stock of 20,000 chests 
which has accumulated in bond at the treaty ports may be 
sold without time limit, but in that case the total imports 
from India during the year are to be reduced by a correspond- 
ing amount. This agreement will mean the extinction of the 
opium trade within, at most, two years, or even less. 


On Tuesday Mr. Asquith brought in a motion appropriating 
the time of private Members on all but two of the Wednesdays 
before Whitsuntide. He explained that in no other way could 
the Government secure the carrying out of their intention of 
getting the Parliament Bill through the House of Commons 
‘at a reasonably early date in the month of May.” Headded 
that; he huped the Chancellor of the Exchequer would be able 
to introduce the schemes for insurance against invalidity and 
unemployment at a very early date, and that the Bill which 
embodied them wight be read a second time before the Whit- 
suntide recess and sent “for consideration by a Comm‘ttee 
upstairs.” Finally, Mr. Asquith stated the Government's 
intention of obtaining before Whitsuntide the second reading 
of “their proposals dealing with the amendment of the law 
with regard to the employment of the funds of trade unions.” 


On Tuesday Mr. Churchill introduced, under the ten minutes 
rule, his new Aliens (Prevention of Crime) Bill. He began by 
saying that it was impracticable to set up a cordon at the 
eighty or ninety ports where aliens might land, nor was any 
system of registration feasible. Mr. Churchil! then explained 
the chief provisions of his Bill. By the Act of 1905 Courts 
of Law have the power to recommend the expulsion of any 
convicted alien, but they have largely failed to use this power. 
It is proposed, therefore, that whenever a Court does not 
make this recommendation it shall be called upon to furnish 
jts reasons. In the next place the penalties for returning to 
this country after expulsion are to be increased from three 
months for a first offence and one year for a second, to one 
year for a first and two years forasecond. Finally, sureties 
are to be demanded for good behaviour in the case of aliens 
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coming from certain lawless communities, though no proof of 
actual commission of crime be forthcoming, with the 
alternative of expulsion. 


Two important amendments to the first clause of the Par- 
liament Bill were considered on Tuesday night. The first 
of these, moved by Lord Hugh Cecil, proposed that no Bill 
for instituting or increasing payment of Members should be 
regarded as a Money Bill. Mr. Asquith refused the amend- 
ment on the ground that it struck at the very principle of the 
Bill, for under the existing constitutional usage the Lords 
would clearly have no right to deal with a measure for the 
payment of Members. An amendment of a similar character, 
but wider in its scope, was moved by Mr. Hume-Williams 
to the effect that a Bill that was “ political” in its character 
or objects should not be considered a Money Bill. Mr. Asquith 
dealt with the proposal at some length, and declared that 
it would take out of the hands of the House of Commons 
a large number of measures closely resembling those which 
had hitherto been always regarded as constitutionally with- 
in its exclusive control. Mr. Balfour replied that the Prime 
Minister’s speech destroyed the whole scheme of the 
Government. Without this amendment they could not give 
effect to their own declaration that tacking was not to be 
permitted. 


A very interesting discussion took place in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday night on the motion of Mr. Guinness 
that “a discussion on the international] situation should be 
added to the programme of the Imperial Conference.” In the 
course of the debate Mr. Lyttelton, as an ex-Colonial 
Secretary, made a very valuable contribution. The great self- 
governing Dominions had, he declared, “become acutely 
sensible that they were no longer spectators but actors also in 
the great drama of international politics.” They were making 
great sacrifices in the matter of universal military service and 
they had founded and were building local navies. It was 
essential that the Governments of the Dominions should 
thoroughly understand what their position was. What foreign 
policy would the Dominions support ? This was a question to 
be put and answered, and he believed that it would be 
answered perfectly satisfactorily by the Governments of the 
Dominions if they had knowledge of the broad outlines of 
British policy. 


We are glad to note that at the end of his speech Mr. 
Lyttelton drew special attention to a point which has been of 
late urged in these columns—namely, that if we are to have, 
as we ought to have, a comprehensive and properly co- 
ordinated system of Naval Defence for the whole Empire, we 
cannot leave out India and the Crown Colonies. Though they 
are not to be exploited for the Mother Country or even for the 
Empire as a whole, they ought to take, and we believe will be 
perfectly willing to take, their fair share in a duty which con- 
cerns them so nearly. As Mr. Lyttelton put it very happily, 
“Tt would be unfair if, while the Dominions expended large 
sums on Naval and Military Defence, the Crown Colonies and 
India, equally interested, did not make contribution.” The 
truth is, the whole question of Imperial Defence ought to be 
carefully studied at the Imperial Conference. But it cannot 
be so studied unless the Government explain, needless to say 
in camera, the general principles of our foreign policy. 
Happily there is no sign that the Government are really 
reluctant to do so. The Colonial Secretary, Mr. Harcourt, 
though he would not bind himself as to the manner, an- 
nounced that the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary 
were not only willing but anxious to take the Colonial 
Premiers into their fullest confidence, even in the most secret 
matters of defence and foreign policy. 


Though nothing was said on the point in the debate, we 
suspect that the Foreign Office, the Admiralty, and the War 
Office have felt a certain difficulty in the matter, not in the 
least because they distrust the discretion of the Dominion 
Prime Ministers, but because it is exceedingly difficult to make 
statements in regard to the details of foreign policy and 
defence which may not prove misleading after a very short 
space of time. This fact is, of course, due to the changes in 
international relations likely to be caused by new groupings 
in Europe and elsewhere. But though this is a difficulty, it 
is one which can be got over. Indeed. we are convinced that 





[April 22, 191], 
one great advantage of a discussion on Foreign A ffai 
Imperial Conference would be to make oar yeas a ~ 
think more clearly and specifically than they do at prese rr 
the greater international problems. It is often a ye ca 
thing in business and in politics for men to be forced to look 
ahead by the need of having to explain their polic usinesg 
intentions. a 
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We cannot leave the subject without expressing our gurpp: 
at the unintelligent declaration of Mr. Martin, who conelodsn 
the debate. He stated that what the Colonies demanded most 
was their autonomy. But if this was to be given to them 
we could not at the same time take it away and bring them 
into an Imperial Parliament where each of those Colonies 
would be in a hopeless minority. Therefore, in his opini 
the resolution and the speeches in support of it were most 
mischievous. Present relations with the over-seas Colonies 
were ideal. We agree with the spirit of this last remark, but 
to think, as Mr. Martin apparently does, that the Dominions 
can get out of their obligations in regard to foreign policy by 
burying their heads in the sand is perfectly ridiculous, The 
self-governing Colonies may, as he implies, want to keep outof 
foreign complications, and we should like, no doubt, to saye 
them from such complications if we could. Unfortunately, 
the securing of such ideal isolation does not lie with us, but 
with foreign Powers. If we are at war, however little the 
Colonies may understand or sympathise with the particular 
case, they are at war too, and may be made to suffer by our 
enemies. They are our partners, and must face the conge. 
quences of partnership. 


The consideration in Committee of the second clause of the 
Parliament Bill—dealing with Bills other than Money Bills 
was begun on Thursday. The first important amendment was 
that moved by Mr. Younger to limit the operation of the 
clause “to within three years after the passing of the Act.” 
The intention of this was to induce the Government to bind 
themselves to reform the Upper Chamber in less than three 
years. Mr. Churchill replied that the Government did not 
propose to accept any temporal limitation of the period within 
which they would bring the reformed and reconstituted Second 
Chamber into being. He added, amidst loud ironical cheers 
from the Opposition, that they had not any intention of 
accepting such a limitation which might conceivably plunge 
them into the greatest inconvenience. The effect of this 
declaration of the Government’s intention seems to be to 
render any discussion of the Preamble purely academic. 





Even more important was the speech made by Mr. Asquith 
upon Mr. Cassel’s amendment to omit from the operation of the 
clause Bills to extend the maximum daration of Parliament. 
Mr. Asquith took the opportunity of stating the Government’s 
position in general with regard to all proposed exceptions from 
the operation of the clause, twenty-three of which were sug- 
gested in amendments upon the paper. After pointing out that 
in order to discriminate between these different kinds of Bills 
the opinion of a court of law would be required, Mr. Asquith 
declared that no one supposed that the Parliament Bill was 
anything else than a means to an end. It was an improvement 
in our Constitutional machinery, designed to make the pro- 
gress of legislation desired by the people easier than hitherto, 
“I have explicitly stated to the country, in the clearest 
possible terms before the election took place, that if the 
electors gave us a mandate to pass this Bill we should use the 
machinery created by the Bill, and use it in this Parliament, 
for the purpose of carrying out Home Rule.” Mr. Asquith 
ended by declaring that to expect that they would go through 
the elaborate process of setting up this machinery and then 
impose upon themselves a self-denying ordinance not to apply 
it to any of the purposes on which the hearts of the people 
were set would be ridiculous. 


Mr. Balfour, in his reply, described the Prime Minister's 
speech as a very strange performance. In it the Prime 


Minister had given his adherence to Single-Chamber Govern- 
ment in its fullest form. If this doctrine of absolute Single- 
Chamber Government, which was now put forward without 
disguise or qualification, was to prevail, of what use was the 
Preamble or any Second Chamber? Mr. Balfour added that 
at the General Election the voters were not made to realise 
that Home Rule would be carried over the heads of the 
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The Prime Minister did not make it clear that Home 
ule would follow, though he should have done so and though 
ieee that he had done so. 
roceedings of the Annual Conference of the 
Ek an ae Party, held at Birmingham this week, 
ye made instructive reading. On Monday Mr. Ramsay 
nald delivered a speech on the relations of 
the Labour Party and the Government, which a 
subsequent speaker aptly described as “a metaphysical 
phi ical disquisition that would have been eminently 
jin place at & meeting of the British Association.” 
The most interesting debate was on the resolution 
‘which urged on the Labour Group in the House 
of Commons, in order to establish the authority of the elected 
representatives of the people in Parliament as against the 
overpowering political influence exercised by Ministers, 
“to declare their intention to force their own issues 
and to vote steadfastly on the merits of the question 
brought before them.” This line of action, it was 
contended by some speakers, would break up the idea of 
Cabinet and single Ministry control, and give some degree of 
democratic control in the House of Commons. According to 
this view, collective Cabinet responsibility ought to be 
abandoned, and it would be possible to shed Minister after 
Minister until the Cabinet was reorganised from top to bottom 
without having a General Election. 


On Tuesday, Mr. Keir Hardie defended the independence of 
the Independent Labour Party in a distinctly opportunist 
specch in which he pleaded for comprehension and tolerance. 
The party was not what it would like to be, but what it must 
be. He claimed Mr. Ramsay Macdonald as the biggest 
intellectual asset in their movement, but he said the 
party must be big enough to include all types. The difficulty 
with the party was, and had been, that it thought too much in 
terms of Liberalism, and he feared the Liberals with their 
social reform much more than he did the Tories. On the great 
question of the Veto they supported the Government in 
abolishing the Veto of the Lords, but not in proposing to 
amend that House, and they had given notice of resolutions 
cancelling the Preamble. Ultimately both resolution and an 
amendment on somewhat similar lines were conveniently dis- 
posed of by the previous question being moved. 


The presidential address at the annual meeting of the 
National Union of Teachers, held at Aberystwyth, was 
delivered on Monday by Miss Isabel Cleghorn, of Sheffield, 
the first woman who has ever held this post. The most 
striking passage in her address was that in which she 
condemned the notion that all the six millions in our schools 
were to be clerks or accountants, or that they were budding 
authors, preachers, or teachers. She therefore suggested that 
the school should educate not only for the Civil Service and 
the Post Office, but for plumbing, painting, bootmaking, 
dressmaking and domestic service. 

“Do let us rid ourselves of the idea that any kind of useful work 
is derogatory. We have as much right to prepare the lad whose 
future work will probably be in the mine with some knowledge of 
mining lore, safety lamps, fire-damp, to give the children in our 
villages some form of education related to life on the land, as to 
prepare the prospective merchant prince in German and French, 
the prospective clergyman in Greek and Latin, the prospective 
scientist in mathematics and chemistry.” 

This is sound advice admirably put. It was, if we remember 
aright, Mr. Gladstone who many years ago deprecated the 
tendency of our elementary schools to foster the notion that 
it was better to be an inferior clerk than an efficient artisan. 
Above all, we welcome Miss Cleghorn’s powerful support to 
the principle that the girls in our primary and secondary 
schools should in all cases learn the rudiments of Home Science. 


; Apart from the President’s address, the only feature of 
importance at the Conference was the long and acrimonious 
debate over the Holmes circular. The only speaker who seemed 
to have any perception of the true significance of the episode 
was Sir James Yoxall, who spoke of Mr. Holmes as having been 
“made responsible by his official chiefs, who ought to have 
taken the responsibility on their own shoulders.” Mr. Ernest 
Gray, a former President of the N.U.T., who went ce 
far as to say that there was ground for action for 
libel in the circular, eaid that if when the document 
came before the House of Commons Mr. Runciman had said, 
I know nothing of its issue; I repudiate its policy; I have 





dismissed the official who sent it out,” he would have been 
applauded from one end of the country to the other. This, 
in our opinion, involves a complete misconception of the true 
relation of Ministers and permanent officials. In view of the 
circumstances in which the circular came before the notice of 
the House, Mr. Runciman’s first and most imperative duty 
was, as Parliamentary chief, to assume full responsibility for 
the action of the subordinate who ordered the issue of the 
circular. The contents of the document, substantially correct, 
though possibly expressed with a freedom unsuitable for 
public circulation—for which it was never meant—are quite 
negligible compared with the violation of a great tradition of 
our public service. 


It is with very deep regret that we record the death of Lord 
Carlisle, which took place, owing to heart failure, on Sunday 
morning at Brackland, Hindhead, the house of his son-in-law, 
Mr. C. H. Roberts, M.P. Lord Carlisle lately underwent a 
rest cure in London and seemed to have benefited so much by 
his treatment that he was able to spend Easter in Surrey. He 
was out walking on Thursday, and the illness to which he 
succumbed was only of some twenty-four hours’ duration. 
Lord Carlisle was a man of singular charm, and his death will 
throw a shadow over a very large number of friends as well as 
over a wide family circle. Though he sat for many years 
in the House of Commons, and occasionally took part in the 
proceedings of the House of Lords, his heart was far more in 
art than in politics. Asa trustee of the National Gallery he 
did excellent work, and his voice and influence could always 
be counted upon wherever matters of public taste were 
concerned. 


The wideness and catholicity of his taste was shown by the 
fact that he could appreciate fully the two beautiful houses 
of which he was the owner, though nothing could possibly have 
been more different than their respective styles. Naworth, a 
border castle standing between two ravines, has every 
element of the picturesque and the romantic, while Castle 
Howard is one of the most striking examples of a Rococo 
palace to be found in these Islands. Though built by 
Vanbrugh it has none of the heaviness and cumbrousness so 
often, though so unfairly, attributed to that great architect, 
but is instead, with its light dome and long graceful facade, 
just the kind of building which a painter might draw if he 
were commissioned to paint a picture of a palace inhabited by 
eighteenth century fairies. It is the kind of house in which 
the lady, the lord, and Sir Plume of “ The Rape of the Lock” 
might have waged their war and the attendant sylphs “have 
taught the doubtful battle where to rage.” Lord Carlisle is 
succeeded by his eldest son, Lord Morpeth, who for severa] 
years has been a Member of Parliament, and has main- 
tained the best traditions as regards public service of the great 
Whig family of which he is now the head. As the Carlisle 
Howards are proud to remember, their most notable ancestor, 
the first Earl of Carlisle, was the captain of Cromwell's Life 
Guards. It is interesting to remember that, through his 
mother, the daughter of Lord Wensleydale, Lord Carlisle was 
descended from a stock of Yorkshire yeomen. The admixture 
is typically English. 


Lord Kitchener, who inspected 1,000 Boy Scouts at Leicester 
on Tuesday, paid a very handsome and, in our opinion 
thoroughly well-deserved tribute to the movement. “The, 
more he knew of the Scouts’ organization, the more admirable 
he thought it to be, and the more fully persuaded he was that 
it should appeal strongly to every father or mother who 
desired to bring up their sons well. It broke down class 
prejudice, and it promoted comradeship, discipline, resource- 
fulness, self-reliance, and sympathy. Its ideals were the 
highest Christianity and patriotism. Again, they would find 
the Scout law and the Scout training very useful through life. 
So let them never allow scouting to be looked upon as a game 
that was over. Let them keep it going as long as they were 
alive.” If the movement is kept on sound lines for another 
fifteen or twenty years, Lord Kitchener’s ideal of a million 
men and boys imbued with the spirit of the Scout ought to be 
realised. The only serious difficulty at present is with 
parents; but none of the boys who are now scouts will make 
difficulties when they have sons of their own. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. Mar. 9th, 








Consols (2}) were on Friday 813—Thursday week 81}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Sgr correspondents at Washington all tell us that the 
situation in Mexico is regarded with great anxiety by 
the Administration and, indeed, by all responsible persons 
in the capital. Weare not surprised. The nearer the 
prospect of intervention, the less it will be liked by those 
who understand the nature of the problem. When the 
trouble first became acute the American newspapers talked 
light-heartedly about intervention and the possibility of 
the United States troops having to cross the frontier to 
restore order and protect life and property in the Republic 
to the South. The President and the Cabinet must be held 
to some extent to have shared in this light-heartedness, 
considering the manner in which they mobilised the whole 
available military force of the Union and sent a large fleet 
into Mexican waters. With the Regular Army of the 
United States, except those portions which are abroad in 
the Philippines, in Hawaii, and in Cuba, and those which 
are imperatively required for garrison duties throughout 
the vast area of the States, placed on the Mexican frontier, 
the politicians are, however, beginning to realise the tremen- 
dous consequences involved in anything in the shape of 
armed intervention. Mr. Taft is evidently fully aware of 
the precipice upon the edge of which he stands, for he has 
given the strictest orders that officers are not to be allowed 
to cross the frontier under any pretext. If such a step is 
taken it will be with a full understanding of the dangers 
ahead, and only after it has been sanctioned by Congress. 

We have little doubt that the able and experienced 
soldiers who advise the President and his Cabinet 
have made them understand that it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to accomplish anything in the way of 
a military occupation of Mexico, pending the restoration 
of order, with the military force now at the disposal of 
the United States and stationed on the frontier. So vast 
is the area of Mexico and so difficult are its roadless 
mountains and tablelands that 25,000 men, if there are 
25,000 men in Texas, would be absolutely lost in it. It is 
clear, to begin with, that no such numbers would be avail- 
able for the work of entering Mexico to restore order. If 
troops are wanted to guard the frontier as it is, they would 
be wanted still more if the United States troops were to 
cross the border and were to meet with that resistance 
with which it is perfectly certain they would meet. 
Remember that foreigners who come to interfere with 
Mexican independence would, as the French found, prove 
by no means popular either with the existing Govern- 
ment or with the rebels. Whether the Americans 
intervened to help the existing Government, or, again, 
to assist the rebels, they would very soon encounter a 
combination of both forces. The Mexicans would 
lay aside their internal differences in order to claim 
that first right of South American Republics—the right to 
manage their own insurrections in their own way. Inter- 
vention would set the whole of Mexico in a blaze. This 
fact means the guarding of the American frontier as the 
first act in any scheme of military action. If not, the 
Mexicans would very soon recognise their opportunity, and 
engage in raids into the United States along the line 
which stretches from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific. 
But that frontier is some fifteen hundred miles long. 
If the United States troops were only to guard the 
points where the railways enter Mexico, and the chief 
roads and river passages, we may feel pretty sure 
that not more than ten thousand troops would 
be available for an expeditionary force. But such a 
force would be used up before it had advanced a couple of 
hundred miles into the country, owing to the necessity of 
keeping open its lines of communication, and of forming 
a strong base at the point of departure. The resistance 
would not be by an organised force which could be met, 
and possibly destroyed, in a pitched battle, but by mounted 
guerillas scattered over a wide area. 

No doubt we shall be told that if the United States deter- 
mined upon armed intervention to restore order they would 
not be so foolish as to use the troops now on the frontier, or 
to attempt to penetrate into the country from Douglas. 
What they would do would be to assemble an expeditionary 





jee, ee 
possession of the canj 


Moving thence they would take 
and hold it till a government competent to k apd 
throughout the Republic had been established. Clas 
would be the only sound plan in the cirvunsona? oa 
clearly also the existence of the railway would a = 
things easier for an expeditionary force than the ‘en 
in the days of the old Mexican war or of the French » Mew 
tion. But though the initial difficulties might be lem, 
question whether, in the end, the spread of railways . he 
other means of communication in Mexico would = 
matters for the invader. The railways could be ane 
bring up the forces resisting American intervention 
easily as they could be used to facilitate that intervent; = 
In any case, and even if getting into Mexico proved an 
the problem of getting out of it would remain one 7 
extraordinary difficulty. The trouble about getting out of 
a country which has once been subjected to mili 
occupation is due, of course, to the fact that the occu vi 
army is obliged by the necessity of the case to make = 
many friends as it can in order to secure its position. But 
the friends thus made are regarded as traitors by those 
who resist the occupation. Therefore, pledges of non. 
desertion have to be given to their friends by the foreign 
force. It is the existence of those pledges that renders 
evacuation so troublesome a process. 

We have sketched very briefly some of the difficulties 
with which the policy of intervention to restore order ig 
surrounded. We do not, however, mean to say that these 
difficulties are insurmountable for a country so populous 
and so wealthy as the United States. America will be 
able to overcome them just as we ultimately overcame our 
difficulties in South Africa. A comparison on this point 
may however be useful. The Transvaal, the Free State,and 
the disaffected part of Cape Colony may be said to occupy 
an area about half that of Mexico, and to present a geo- 
graphical configuration not altogether dissimilar. On the 
other hand, the population of Mexico is something like 
fifteen millions, while the hostile population in South 
Africa was considerably under a million. Again, we 
started with very much larger military resources than 
those commanded by the United States and had a very 
considerable part of the local population very strongly on 
our side. Indeed, our immediate available resources may 
be roughly estimated as ten times as great as those of the 
United States. Yet it took us over two years to complete 
the military task, and towards the end of the war we had 
nearly 400,000 men under arms. If these numbers were 
necessary to cope with a population of under a million, 
occupying an area only half as big as Mexico, how many 
men would be required by the United States to deal with a 
population of fourteen millions? The Mexican population, 
remember, fights like the Boers, on hardy horses capable of 
making very long marches and of picking up a living 
where the ordinary cavalry horse can see nothing but sand 
and stone. 

No American readers of the Spectator will, we feel sure, 
imagine that we have set forth the possibility of these un- 
pleasant results of intervention from any unfriendly feeling 
towards the United States. On the contrary, it is 
because of the warmth and depth of our feeling towards 
the other half of the English-speaking race that we have 
thought it right to face and state the facts. We do not 
want to see America involved in big troubles, even though 
we may be quite sure that, in the end, America will be able 
to pull herself out of them. All we want to do is to make 
the American people understand that it is impossible te 
maintain the Monroe doctrine and all the gigants 
possibilities involved, both as regards the maintenance of 
law and order in the South American Republics and also 
as regards saying “Hands off!” to Europe, without 
adequate naval and military preparation. A very powerful 
Navy may be able to do the work of saying “‘ Hands off! 
to Europe, but the duty of seeing that law and order are 
maintained in the South American Republics must very 
largely depend upon an adequate military force. We say 
without hesitation that America at grant does not 
possess that force. If she is wise she will either make = 


vision for it, or else determine to abandon the Monroe d 

trine. To will the end without willing the means is nothing 
short of madness. For ourselves, we say plainly that we 
trust the Americans will not abandon the Monroe doctrine. 
To maintain it to the full would certainly be our advice 





force at Galveston or some other suitable oy and transport 
their troops, as they did in the war of 1847, to Vera Cruz. 





were we American citizens. As outsiders, however, who 
are sincere well-wishers of the Union, we can only point out 
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fhe imminent danger of insisting on the Monroe doctrine 
without having the means to make that doctrine good. 





«aN ACT TO PUT AN END TO NATIONAL 
* HYPOCRISY IN THE MATTER OF BETTING.” 


LY foreign critics accuse us of an extra- 
a muddle-headedness in our treatment of 
moral questions ; unfriendly, of gross hypocrisy. When 

e consider the way in which the State deals with the 

Wcnowledged evils of betting and the ruinous effects of 
fis particular form of gambling on the British working 
classes, we can hardly wonder at such criticism. Consider 
the situation for a moment. We pass with great solemnit 
enactments inspired by the principle that though. 
the State cannot go so far as to make wagers penal 
offences, it can and ought to prohibit the establishment of 
mbling and betting houses, gambling and betting in 
ublic places,and the offering of incitements to, and facilities 
or, betting in such public places. That is the principle on 
which the State is supposed to proceed, and in the opinion 
of the vast majority of the nation it isa sound one. Yet 
how do we apply it? Not only do we tolerate public 
betting on race-courses, on certain highly technical 
vunds, but while we strictly enforce the law to prevent 
bookmakers plying their trade in the streets or in shops, 
we allow the most open and ardent incitements to betting 
to appear in that most public of ro the columns 
of a newspaper. Betting can have the publicity it 
desires provided only it is in a newspaper. We 
drive bookmakers off the streets, but absolute im- 
munity is given to newspapers to advise people how to 
bet and to give them facilities for so doing by the publi- 
cation of betting odds, betting tips, betting news and 
betting advertisements. Though the bookmaker’s tout is 
strictly prohibited, no one dreams of preventing the news- 
boys from pressing newspapers, with their “ Finals” and 
their “Tips,” upon the public. Yet such newspapers are 
often in effect nothing but instruments for gambling trans- 
actions. As long as it is contained in the columns of a 
newspaper, no one interferes with the machinery of betting. 
The newspaper literally teaches the public how to bet. It 
advises them in its editorial columns as to the way they 
should lay out their money, and in its advertisement pages 
very often gives the names and addresses of bookmakers 
who, with the assistance of the State Post Office and the 
State Telegraph system, will afford them all the con- 
veniences of a gambling house in their own homes. 
Further, the Post Office, by setting up special telephonic 
and telegraphic facilities on race-courses, does all it can to 
make the work of the bettor and the bookmaker easy. 

To render the situation still more topsy-turvy, or, as the 
hostile foreign critics would say, still more hypocritical, we 
find that in the capital the newspaper which specially de- 
votes itself to betting tips and incitements to betting, and 
is regarded by the general public as the chief “ helper and 
server” in the matter of gambling, is also an organ devoted 
to the cause of political philanthropy. The Liberal Party 
considers itself specially pledged to concern itself with the 
moral improvement and welfare of the working classes, 
and every earnest member of the Liberal Party would 
declare that his party was devoted to the moral improve- 
ment of the masses in a sense quite unknown to its 
political rival. Yet the most widely circulated Liberal 
evening paper of the metropolis is, as we have said, 
daily engaged in giving facilities for betting, and “ lives, 
moves, and has its being” in an atmosphere of “ Tips” 
and “Finals.” Not only is its circulation founded upon 
“Captain Coe’s” and “Old Joe’s” stimulating advice to 
all and sundry to put their money upon this or that 
horse, but it manages to spread its incitements to betting 
throughout the country by purveying to other newspapers 
advice which is deemed specially precious by the gambling 
community. Still more astounding is the fact that this 
business of providing facilities for betting is not carried out 
by persons who constitute what might be called the cynical 

and worldly wing of the Liberal Party, but by its leading 

high-souled” philanthropists. The Star is controlled not 
bya groupof Liberal worldlings, who hold,as no doubt many 
such persons do hold, that democracy has nothing to do with 
Philanthropy, religion or morals, and that the working 
man should be allowed to go to the devil in his own way. 





the contrary, the most widely read, most efficient, and 


most popular of betting newspapers in the metropolis is 
owned and controlled by the following proprietors: (1) 
The Daily News Company—that is, a company which 
publishes a newspaper the special boast of which is that it 

ublishes no betting news and no incitements to 

tting, and refuses to do so on the ground that 
betting is immoral in a high degree and demoralising 
and ruinous to the welfare of the working classes. 
(2) Members of the great Quaker philanthropic family of 
Cadbury, who are also the chief proprietors of the Daily 
News. (3) The Joseph Rowntree Social Service Trust, 
an organisation which, it is understood, was founded in 
order to improve the moral and material condition of the 
= and to render that social service which, apart from 

usiness and economic conditions, is due from man to his 
fellow man. 

How the rest of the funds of the Joseph Rowntree 
Social Service Trust are invested we do not know, 
but in the case of the Star, at any rate, social ser- 
vice directly takes the form of supplying working men 
with facilities for ruining themselves and their families 
by putting their money upon horses. Every evening 
“Captain Coe” and “Old Joe,” and the rest of the 
prophets maintained or quoted by the Star, tell us in the 
hoarse and cunning whispers of the betting tout that we 
shall have a “ moral” if we will only put our money on 
this or that horse. It is a commonplace with magistrates 
that the majority of the embezzlements and fraudulent 
appropriations of funds by clerks, cashiers, and others are 
due to betting transactions, and it has happened on 
one occasion at least that the guilty man has clearly 
owed his downfall to the influence of the Star 
tips. For example, last summer a Liberal M.P., Mr. 

arkham, had to prosecute a postman for the theft of a 
cheque for £150. The man, his wife declared, had been 
inthe habit of following the betting tips provided by the Star, 
with the usual result. That is the kind of social service 
done by the Joseph Rowntree Social Service Trust through 
the medium of its newspaper, the Star. 

Clearly this is a situation—or shall we say a moral 
cesspool of hypocrisy, cant, stupidity, self-righteous- 
ness, and muddle-headedness?—which ought to be 
cleaned out and got rid of. We know perfectly well that 
it is not possible to prohibit or penalise betting between 
man and man, but surely we can and ought to proceed upon 
the lines already adopted—that is, the lines of preventing 
incitements to betting, and of stopping facilities for betting 
in all, and not merely in some, public places. We have 
hitherto deliberately left open a huge gap in the 
fence by allowing the newspaper press to provide facili- 
ties for betting and to make their £20,000 or £30,000 
a year by so doing, while we drive, and of course quite 
rightly drive, the small bookmaker off the streets—a sordid 
and unfortunate creature who very probably does not make, 
after he has paid blackmail in one form and another, a 
pitiful 30s. a week. Surely we ought to fill up the gap 
without further delay. To put ourselves right as a nation 
in this respect is in no sense difficult. All that is wanted is 
an Act making it illegal for newspapers to publish betting 
news, betting tips or other incitements to betting, and 
betting advertisements—that is, the advertisements of 
the bookmakers who carry on their business abroad. 
The Act would in effect put all news = in the position 
which is now so honourably held. y the Manchester 
Guardian and one or two other papers. The Act would 
not, of course, attempt to stop horse-racing, and, again, the 
newspapers would be left perfectly free to describe the 
races and chronicle as news which horses had won or lost. 
All they would be prevented from doing would be turning 
themselves into Gambling Hells, by incitements to betting 
and by giving facilities for betting involved in the publica- 
tion of odds. Next, the Act, the short title of which might 
well be “An Act to Put an End to National Hypocrisy 
in the Matter of Betting,” should prohibit the Post Office 
from receiving and sending telegrams connected with bet- 
ting or from distributing the circulars and other literature 
of bookmakers and betting touts——We would allow the 
postal authorities to obtain from a judge of the High 
Court an order to open sealed envelopes if they were 
believed to contain betting circulars, and, in cases where 
the suspicions proved true, to destroy the same without 
delivery.—Further, the Act should prohibit betting on 
other events than races, such as football matches, and also 
should strictly prohibit those newspaper competitions 
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which are, in fact, nothing but gambling lotteries. This 
can be perfectly well done without interfering with legiti- 
mate newspaper competitions such as acrostics, the solving 
of chess problems, and so forth. The result of such a Bill 
as we have sketched would not be to set up any im- 
possible puritanical standard of morals or to prevent 
individ who desire to do so from making wagers. 
Again, it would not place any impediment in the way of the 
perfectly legitimate sport of horse racing. It would merely 
destroy facilities for,and so prevent, that most objectionable 
form of betting and street gambling which is now carried 
on through the instrumentality of the Press. The wretched 
lads and men who now ruin themselves by betting on “finals,” 
in the majority of cases have never seen a racehorse or 
attended a race meeting. They are merely betting as men 
bet on the numbers on the roulette table. They look to 
“ Polyphemus,” “ Jumper Junior,” or “ Gone to Glory” to 
win the race just as the roulette gambler looks to this or 
that number or this or that card to turn up. 

Why should not the present Government undertake 
legislation of the kind we have described? Assuming, of 
course, that the Act were fairly drawn, and that it were 
enforced impartially upon newspapers of all kinds, we do 
not believe that the leading newspaper proprietors would 
oppose such legislation. At present there are a great 
number of newspapers which, though they publish betting 
news and betting tips under the stress of competition, are 
from the purely business point of view by no means anxious 
to fill their columns with such matter. They would rather 
be without it, provided that a large section of their readers 
were not drawn away by other newspapers giving betting 
news and betting tips. The analogy is that of early 
closing. The shopkeeper does not mind early closing pro- 
vided all the traders and shopkeepers are included, and 
that a rival does not seize business by standing out from 
an agreement to close. For ourselves we have little doubt 
that by preventing newspaper betting the Government 
would immediately confer not only a great moral but a 
great economic boon upon working men, and would thereby 
improve their position far more than by many of 
their so-called schemes of “social reform.” It is 
calculated that the wage-earning classes squander some 
five millions a year in betting, and unquestionably 
by far the greater part of this sum is “ put on” through 
the instrumentality of the newspapers and of Press tips. 
We do not, of course, suppose that the whole of this money 
would be well spent if it were not spent upon betting. A 
large part would no doubt be wasted in other ways. But 
it is perfectly safe to say that a good deal would be better 
spent and that none could be worse spent than now in 
newspaper betting. 

We must never forget that betting in the case of the 
working men means the risking of a portion of their 
income so large as inevitably to place them in economic 
peril. An artisan with from £1 to £2 a week will often 
risk as much as 10s. or £1 a week in betting. Consider 
what the equivalent of this would be for the man with 
from £500 to £1,000 a year! Betting amongst the poor 
is a rodent ulcer, and we shall be guilty of a national 
crime if we continue to pretend that the giving of tips and 
facilities for betting in newspapers is not promoting 
betting in a public place. 





THE TROUBLES OF A PATERNAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


HE French Government seem likely to have two lessons 

of which they stand much in need forcibly brought 
home to them. The first is the inconveniences of Govern- 
ment interference in the management of private concerns ; 
the second is the worthlessness of a great display of force 
when there is no effective resolution behind it. In the 
first. instance, the riots in the Department of the Aube 
promised fully to answer the purpose of their authors. The 
Aube vine-growers have been accustomed to produce large 
quantities of sparkling wine which has been allowed to 
pass under the honorary title of champagne. What rela- 
tion the wine so called bears to other and more famous 
growths which share this common name is probably beyond 
the wit of man to discover. Champagne is an artificial pro- 
duct in which the grape and the expert treatment of the grape 
have each their share. But the exact proportions of these 
shares is a matter which only the taste of the buyer can, in 
the end, determine. 1+ has not. however been the wav of 





a 
French Governments to leave the buyer to conduct thie; 
quiry unassisted. A process of “ delimitation ” has been “ 
sorted to and a particular district has been marked a7 
beyond which champagne cannot be produced. Had N, - 
co0-0 ted with the Government in fixing this lime 
might have gone well. It would have been useless to +. 
as champagne wine in which the buyer would at once san 
detected a wholly alien character. No such dimhan’ 
attaches to the vintages of the Aube. They have been 
a ¥ the Government to as cham and 
defrauded purchaser has complained of the wrong d - 
him. It was not the consumer who felt aggrieved, but 
the producer. Those who drank the wine of the Aube 
were only too well satisfied with their purchases It 
was left to the vine-growers of the Marne to protest 
against the mischievous leniency which allowed the 
wine of one Department to rank with the wine of 
another when, as they alleged, the two had nothi 
in common except the accident of neighbourhood, 
Government which has once accepted “ delimitation” 
as a principle cannot well refuse to listen to evidence that 
it has applied the principle wrongly. In February last the 
wine interest of the Marne was held to have made good its 
case, and the Department of the Aube was no longer held 
to be part of the champagne area. The Aube vine-growerg 
naturally resented a change which left them their wing, 
indeed, but took away their labels. What they offered 
their customers would be the very wine which they had 
previously bought and drunk with perfect satisfaction, but 
it would come under a name which had none of those 
leasing associations which the word “ champagne” evokeg, 
he vine-growers, and to some extent the people, of the 
Department gave expression to their dissatisfaction ig 
a fashion which is becoming habitual in France. “ Rioting 
in the Aube” took its place among the customary contents 
of the newspaper placards, and the Government at once 
submitted. The Council of State was called in to inquire 
into the whole subject of delimitation, and, for the time 
ce seemed assured. Unfortunately Ministers had 
orgotten that there are two sides to every quarrel, 
The law had first been used to favour the Marne, and next 
to favour the Aube, and the only result has been to place 
both Departments at the mercy of bands of rioters who have 
seemingly no other object than the reckless destruction of 
the very industry by which they themselves live. The 
particular form which the popuiar discontent has taken 
may be due to special features in the present condition of 
France, but the discontent itself is only the natural out- 
come of the past action of French Governments. They 
have believed that they could manage private concerns 
better than the owners, who are specially interested in 
their prosperity, and they have found, as those who hold 
this conviction always do find in the end, that their inter- 
ference leads only to mischief. 

The second conclusion to which these riots point is the 
uselessness of military intervention in cases of rioting, 
except in the last resort and with a definite intention 
of at once putting an end to disorder. According 
to the special correspondent of the Times, who has 
narrowly watched the action both of the rioters and of 
the troops, the idea of taking prompt measures to bring the 
rioters to their senses has not presented itself to the 
authorities, or at all events had not presented itself down 
to the beginning of this week. Their idea seems to have 
been that a mere military demonstration would be sufficient 
to send the rioters back to their homes. A very little 
thought might have assured them that French mobs are 
far too well informed to be influenced in this way. They 
know, quite as well as the Government that any strong 
action on the part of the troops will at once be 
nounced in the Chamber, and that, with the present 
distribution of parties, it is impossible to foretell with 
any certainty the result of the consequent debate. 
The wish to live is instinctive even in French 
Ministries, and M. Briand’s experience has shown how 
inconsistent this wish is with any resolute action. 
But when soldiers are the instrument, resolute action has 
the special disadvantage of leading to immediate blood 
shed, and a majority in the French Chamber can seem 
ingly never be trusted to forego the opportunity which 
this affords for baiting the Government of their chowe. 
Thus Ministers find themselves between two dangers, either 
of which may prove fatal. If they do nothing they offend that 
Conservative instinct which, though it may seem dormant, 
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is still exceedingly strong in the nage —., If ae act 
ith vigour they offend M. Jaurés and give him a chance 
b pearing the leader—for the moment—of a much larger 
Som than he really controls. In this state of things—a 
highly embarrassing one to a Cabinet anxious above all 
things to remain a little longer in being—the Prime Minister 
tried to combine the advantages of both courses, with the cus- 
tomary result that he only combined their disadvantages. 
He employed the troops—and employed them to no — 
He sent regiment after regiment to the scene of ; isorder 
with instructions to look as terrible as was compatible with 
doing nothing. Unfortunately for the success of this policy, 
those whom it is intended to awe aro perfectly well 
uainted with the Minister’s intentions. They know 
that if the troops had been meant to restore order in the 
shortest possible time they would have been sent to the spot 
in manageable numbers, and with a purpose which the 
rioters would not be likely to misread after the first shot 
had been fired. They understand quite well that when the 
ntry of war is brought into play to impress a crowd 
Pent on mischief, the hope of the authorities is that the 
display will so far answer its purpose as to relieve them 
from the necessity of converting appearance into reality. 
It does not take a French rioter long to discover that when 
used in this spirit a cavalry sabre is no more formidable 
than a civilian walking-stick. He goes on with his work 
jn the comfortable conviction that he has nothing worse to 
fear than an occasional kick from a horse which is 
as weary as its rider of doing nothing but look on 
at the disorder he is supposed to be suppressing. 
That the rider shares the feeling of his horse is, perhaps, 
the one satisfactory feature in the whole business. It has 
sometimes been feared that the French army itself may not 
be unaffected by the anti-militarist propaganda which 
the Socialist Party has lately beencarrying on. Butthe Times 
special correspondent tells us of an infantry company in 
which, as it was over the required strength, the men who did 
not want to be sent on strike duty to the Marne wereasked to 
fall out. All of them, however, remained in their places, and 
in the end the men had to draw lots which should go. That 
is not a temper which holds out much encouragement for 
M. Jaurés. But the kind of work in which the troops have 
lately been employed can only breed weariness and distaste, 
and these are not feelings which it is expedient to encourage 
ina Democratic army. It is only fair, however, to remember 
that France has not the advantage that we have in this 
country of possessing a trained police force which needs 
only some addition to its strength and equipment to make 
it quite equal to the work of maintaining order in disputes 

such as those which France is now witnessing. 

As commonly happens, there is considerable uncertainty 
as to the true character of the Marne riots. Each spectator 
is disposed to find the explanation of what he sees in his own 
special terrors. “C’est la Commune” is one of these 
explanations, and support is found for it in the fact that 
a pétroleuse of eighteen is among those who have been 
arrested for setting fire to a wine depdt. On the other hand, 
“peasant vine-growers, who are known to be men of 
substance, have been recognised among the rioters.” They 
are discontented because their grapes find no sale in 

resence of cheaper grapes grown outside the border fixed 

y delimitation. Nothing could show more clearly the 
false basis on which this process rests. A wine which is 
indistinguishable from the official champagne can be pro- 
duced at a lower price by disregarding the official frontier 
and asking no questions as to the district from which the 
grapes come. The Senate may have gone to work too 
precipitately when it passed a resolution in favour of 
abandoning “the territorial delimitations which may 
provoke divisions among Frenchmen ”—which is merely a 
roundabout way of saying “ all territorial delimitations "— 
but it has certainly pointed to the only effectual way out of 
the present trouble. 





THE PROPOSED TELEPHONE AUTHORITY. 


JE are glad to see that the London Chamber of Com- 
| __merce is strongly supporting the proposal that a 
_— Telephone Authority should be created to take over 
the telephonic systems both of the National Telephone 
Company and of the Post Office. This scheme was first 
advocated by Mr. Laws Webb, who has made a special 


—- of telephonic systems in all parts of the world, and 


since been warmly supported in the press by Lord 








Desborough and by Lord Avebury. Mr. Webb’s proposal, 
apparently, was to constitute an authority more or less on 

e lines of the Port of London Authority. The great 
advantage which that Authority over the Post 
Office or any other form of Government undertaking is 
that it is financially independent both of the National 
Exchequer and of any local exchequer. If it wishes to 
borrow money, it must borrow on its own security without 
asking for any guarantee either from the Government or 
from the London County Council. This consideration is 
of exceptional importance in the case of the telephones, for 
the primary coalition of a good telephonic system is the 
constant outlay of new capital in order to develop the 
system, so as to be ready to meet the demands of the public 
as they arise. If the telephones are made a part of the 
ordinary administration of the country, the raising of new 
capital will always require the sanction of the Treasury 
and of Parliament. This would necessarily mean that ai! 
sorts of extraneous considerations would be brought into 
play instead of the problem being looked at solely from the 
point of view of the economic and efficient development of 
a great social and commercial convenience. We should 
have the Treasury hesitating to authorise new capital 
commitments at a time of financial stringency, while 
simultaneously the necessity of obtaining the sanction of 
Parliament would often lead to debates involving such 
questions as the treatment of a particular employee by his 
superior officer or the charges made toa particular town for 
trunk communication. Or again, we might find important 
developments held up for months because the House of 
Commons was too busy with other matters to pass a Tele- 
phone Capital Bill. 

The other reasons for rating the control of the tele- 
phones from the general administration of the country are 
more familiar. The experience which the country has 
already suffered in the case of the telegraphs is a sufficient 
lesson in the evils of State management. The story has 
often been told in these columns but cannot too often be 
repeuted. When the telegraphs were taken over in 1869 a 
definite promise was made to the country that they would 
be worked at a profit, that they would pay off all the 
capital borrowed within a period of about fifteen years, and 
that subsequently there would be a large annual net profit 
for the relief of taxation. None of these promises have 
been fulfilled. The original capital borrowed has never 
been paid off, nor has the Post Office been able to pay, in 
the majority of years, interest upon it. In many years, 
even when this interest has been written off, there has 
been an actual loss on working expenses. If to 
these repeated losses are added first the original 
capital, and secondly the sums spent on capital 
development out of Exchequer revenue and never debited 
with interest, the aggregate loss in the last forty years 
reaches a figure which has been estimated at something over 
£35,000,000. That, in effect, is the capital sum invested by 
the State in the telegraph system, and this huge invest- 
ment, instead of yielding a profit, yields an annual loss of 
about £1,100, a year. This colossal failure is due 
entirely to Government management. Before 1869 the 
independent companies which controlled the telegraphs of 
the country were making handsome profits although they 
were simultaneously year by year increasing the facilities 
of the public ; but directly the undertaking passed into the 
hands of the Government commerciul considerations were 
swamped by political forces. Distant towns demanded a 
reduction in the telegraphic rates which was economically 
unjustifiable but politically difficult to refuse. The 
employees not only demanded increased wages, but also 
adapted themselves to the “Government stroke” in 
carrying on their daily work. Finally, the necessary 
discipline of the service was constantly subjected to Par- 
liamentary interference, with the result that it became 
practically impossible to promote men of exceptional 
ability over the heads of those inferior to them, or even to 
get rid of men who were palpably inefficient. These are 
the necessary accompaniments of Government enterprise, 
and it is perfectly safe to predict that, if the telephones 

s into the hands of the Government, in a few years’ 
time we shall have a financial disaster on an even greater 
scale than that already realised in the case of the 
telegraphs. 

The practical question is how to avoid this calamity. 
Merely to continue the National Telephone Company is out of 
the question. It has been arranged that the undertaking of 
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the Company shall be amalgamated with the Post Office 
system at the end of the present year, and this arrange- 
ment cannot be upset. The only — still open is how 
the amalgamated concern shall managed. It is on 
this point that the London Chamber of Commerce has an 
opportunity of doing a magnificent piece of national work 
by organising an agitation throughout the country to 
prevent the telephones passing under political control. 
The suggestion put forward that the example of the 
London Port Authority should be followed is good as 
far as it goes, but we are inclined to think that an even 
better plan can be evolved. If successful commercial 
management is to be secured, commercial motives must be 
brought into play. That means that the persons responsible 
for the management must be able to obtain profit if the 
management is successful. The best way of securing this 
end is through the agency of the ordinary joint stock 
company. But while it is important to secure the 
stimulus of profit, it is equally necessary in the 
case of the monopoly to prevent the sacrifice of 
the interests of the general public to the profit 
of the shareholders. The ideal, then, is a company 50 
controlled as regards the division of its profits as to 
harmonise the interests of the public with those of the 
shareholders. A further element which ought not to be 
omitted is the desirability of giving to the employees of the 
undertaking some consideration for efficient service over 
and above their ordinary salaries. The advantage of this 
method of remunerating labour has been fully demonstrated 
by the success of the profit-sharing scheme introduced by the 
late SirGeorge Livesey into the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany. Finally, in the case of an undertaking like the tele- 
phones, covering the whole area of the kingdom and neces- 
surily affecting an enormous number of interests, it is 
desirable that the Government, as representing, however im- 
perfectly, the collective will of the nation, should itself 
have some direct uniary interest in the successful 
management of the business. 

All these ends can be obtained by the creation 
of a statutory company financially independent of 
the Government but subject to a limitation of 
its dividends. The precise figures and terms of the 
limitation would have to be carefully worked out, but 
we suggest as a basis for discussion the following: To 
begin with, the new Company should take over the amalga- 
mated Telephone systems from the Government by issuing 
to the Government Debentures at 3 per cent., representing, 
say, 20 years’ purchase of the net profits of the Telephones, 
as estimated for 1912, on the basis of this year’s figures. 
Next, the Company should raise capital for extending 
and developing its business by the issue of ordinary shares. 
After 4 per cent. had been paid to the holders of the ordinary 
shares the remaining profits should be divided into four equal 
portions; one portion to go to the National Exchequer as a 
further rent or toll in consideration of the monopoly given to 
the Company ; the second to go to the public in the shape of 
reduced charges; the third to go to the employees as a 
bonus upon wages ; and the fourth to the shareholders as 
an addition to their 4-per-cent. dividend. On such terms as 
these it should be possible to raise without difficulty the 
enormous amount of capital, estimated at something like 
£90,000,000, which is required for the adequate develop- 
ment of our telephone system within the next ten or twelve 
years. The scheme would also secure a combination of 
influences in favour of good management in the interests 
of the public and of the employees no less than of the 
shareholders. 

We venture to press upon our readers the urgent 
importance of this question. At present the matter is 
being allowed to drift. The Post Office authorities are 
proceeding on the assumption that they will themselves 
be responsible for the whole telephone system of the 
country within less than nine months from the present 
time. Apparently promises have been given that the staff 
of the National Telephone Company will be transferred to 
the Post Office, and this vast body of men and women 
will be added to the Civil Service of the country. No 
provision seems to have been made for the vitally impor- 
tant question of raising new capital for the development 
of the system. Unless steps can be taken promptly to 
secure the establishment of an independent authority, the 
evil of State management will have advanced too far for 
recall. The matter is one of such extreme importance to 
the whole commercial community that we hope that the 
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agitation set on foot by the London Chamber of Com. 
merce will be speedily backed up in all parts of the 
country. 








CLASS HATRED. 


FEW weeks ago an old lady, refusing an extortionate 
demand from a woman whom she had helped to the 
utmost of her ability, said feebly: “ Really, I don’t know what 
the world is coming to!” “Then I'll tell you,” said the 
disappointed applicant furiously. “Us is going to be you, 
and you’m going to be we!” Is this an exceptional state of 
feeling, a relic of more barbarous ages, or is it a “ sign of the 
times,” a revelation of deep-rooted class hatred? Does class 
hatred exist to any serious extent? Is it greater or less than 
it was a hundred years ago? If greater, is it greater in the 
sense of being more widespread or more intense? Is it more 
felt or more expressed? Does expression relieve or intensify 
the feeling? Are the speeches which one hears and reads 
mere rhetorical fireworks which fizzle out harmlessly in the 
cool night air, or do they imply deliberate conviction which 
will lead to concerted action? 

Class preference must always exist; it is as natural and, 
within due bounds, as morally useful to prefer one’s own class 
as it is to prefer one’s own children, parents, or country, 
People who profess to hold another class in higher estimation 
than their own, or maintain that they are “as much at home 
in the cottage as in the hall and manor-house,” are like those 
who pride themselves on their perfect knowledge of a language 
and cannot open their lips without betraying to any educated 
man that they are foreigners born and bred. If such persons 
as they claim to be could exist, they would be in danger of 
resembling the Italianate Englishman of the well-known 
proverb; but to love and serve one’s own class without hating or 
disserving any other is well within the powers of the human 
mind and conscience. 

The rich speak of class hatred as if it were, and always had 
been, entirely one-sided in this land of freedom, but there 
are many traces of a hatred that they must at some time have 
felt for the poor. In the improving children’s books of sixty 
or seventy years ago the sin of pride, in the form of galling 
and arrogant behaviour to dependents and social inferiors, is 
much dwelt on. Like other savage traits, it lingered among 
children when it was a thing of the past with most adults. I 
can remember a few playfellows of my own, especially those 
brought up in the country, whose inborn unreasoning scorn 
and contempt for the poor were simply amazing, considering 
that there were no visible signs of these evil feelings in their 
parents and elders, and that any display of them was promptly 
crushed. Class hatred lingered in public schools, and could 
be traced commonly among boys long after it had become 
exceptional in girls. 

Among the poor most of what is called class hatred arises 
from ignorance on both sides, from loosely-held tradition, or 
from a more or less well-founded sense of personal injury: 
Some degree of acquaintance must precede liking, but mere 
ignorance gives a tolerably firm foundation for dislike. One 
constantly hears working men and women say of a person, 
who is perhaps literally the only member of a distrusted class 
known to them, “Oh, he isn’t like the rest of ’em, with no 
feeling for anyone but themselves ;” or, “ They say he’s a hard 
man, and I was fool enough to believe it; but when at last I 
had to go to him, I found he’s like myself—he can deal with 
anybody that’s straightforward. He don’t like shifty ways. 
No more don’t I.” 

Many people imagine that they are victims of class hatred 
when, in reality, they are hated for not conforming to the 
accepted standard of their class. Officials are not hated for 
doing their duty, even in a narrow and unintelligent manner, 
but for doing it with brusquerie and lack of consideration. 
Often my patients have returned home from some long-thought+ 
of quest in such cheerful, contented mood that I have been 
astonished to learn that their mission had failed: “ No, the 
gentleman said it couldn’t be done: it was against the rules; 
but he said it hadn’t ought to be. He spoke very nice, and he 
seemed quite put out about it.” As the greatest official in 
England maintained, three hundred years ago, severity breeds 
fear, but roughness breeds hate. 

There is a class hatred arising from bitter, mortifying 
personal experience. As manners soften, this source must 
diminish ; but although there is less to resent, we must expect 
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that it will be more resented because more vividly realised, 
and because the sense of personal dignity is more generally 
diffused. Mental injuries are self-renewing things of power, 
and when people are highly developed enough to feel them it 
must not be expected that they will be as easily forgotten as 
purely physical injuries or accustomed hardships. A Russian 
revolutionary prince tells us in his memoirs how, on one 
occasion, in a passion of childish sympathy, he kissed the hand 
of an educated house-serf who had been cruelly and unjustly 
punished, and of the grief he felt when the man drew himself 
away, scornfully telling him, “ You, too, will be like the rest 
when you grow up.” ” 

This would not have been the attitude of an African slave : 
it proved the man’s height in the moral scale, not his depth. 
When the case was reversed, and the boy and his brother 
were in danger of receiving punishment as hasty and almost 
as brutal for a mere accident which had occurred in the course 
of their play, this man and the rest of the house-serfs sub- 
scribed what was to them a large sum, and secretly repaired 
the mischief. Another serf, first highly educated at his 
master’s expense and then set to servile tasks which he per- 
formed unwillingly, was sent into the army, a sentence locally 
regarded as equal to and rather worse than death ; the funeral 
service being actually performed before he left the village. 
He reached a very high official position, and years afterwards, 
when his master was wholly at his mercy, he voluntarily used 
his power to save him from social disgrace. 

At the time of the French Revolution we find many perfect 
examples of class hatred; neither sex, nor age, nor extreme 
youth afforded protection from its rage. In proof of the 
comparative weakness of actually existing feelings, one need 
only take the generally indulgent attitude of the poor towards 
the children of the rich, towards the old and suffering 
among them, and their usually protective attitude towards all 
women. 

Where virulent hatred exists, it is often out of all propor- 
tion to the alleged offences, and probably has more to do with 
inborn character than actual experience. 

Many men whose daily hardships and uncompensated mis- 
fortunes and untended sufferings might well have turned their 
blood to gall, yet seem to have no lasting sense of resentment, 
and respond to the first show of kindness. Others have 
received some small injustice, and that little has kindled an 
inextinguishable fire. Some are born to hate as others are to 
love; we must not forget how bitterly many men hate those 
who are merely their official superiors, with no power to affect 
their private lives or sccial position. Any dog-in-the-manger 
spirit is greatly resented among the poor. “My husband 
would gladly have paid a shilling for an old cask, but they'd 
rather let it drop to pieces than let you have it,” complained 
acottager who had no means of storing the rain-water that 

she so sorely needed. 

There is a great lack of confidence between rich and poor. 
How many domestic servants tell their employers their real 
wishes? Often the privilege or exemption that they desire 
intensely could be easily granted, while the employer thinks 
to content them by granting indulgences which are so incon- 
venient to himself that he feels sure they must be welcome 
to his employees. Many and many a poor man and woman 
privately regret that they have not the self-control to make 
their grievances known in civil language, and they brood over 
a wrong until it becomes intolerable. 

One reason why we are all too ready to believe in class- 
hatred is because we think that, as the poor are constantly 
engaged in a struggle with hard material conditions, 
they are inevitably materialistic in their views. A hungry man 
must think more of his dinner than bis soul, but it does not in 
the least follow that he thinks more of a good dinner than of 
his soul. Starving Esau must have the pottage at any cost, but 
it was food, not savoury meat, that was his intolerable tempta- 

tion. There is little realisation of the spirituality commonly 
found among the thoughtful poor, or of the extent to which 
their religious beliefs impress the duty of forgiveness and 
dwarf all worldly inequalities. A rich man is but a fellow 
sinner, and one for whom they may well have pity because of 
the “ greater condemnation ” that awaits him. 

This belief in the utter materialism of the poor is at the back 
of the frequent outery : “If we make workhouses comfortable, 

we tempt them to idleness; if we make prison life tolerable, we 
tempt them to crime.” There is some foundation for these 





protests, but less than we are apt to imagine. Most men, and 
nearly all women, love liberty better than ease and comfort, and 
a good name infinitely beyond any advantages that prison life 
could offer. 

The industrious poor do not spend their time and strength 
in hating the rich: they think very little indeed about them. 
They are occupied not only with cares of meat and drink, but 
with the great things of life, and they realise the essential 
similarity of the human lot. An old man who was never known 
to read books, and who prided himself on his extreme hardness 
and practicality, once showed me an epitaph which he had 
copied from a newspaper: “I was not, and was conceived ; I 
loved and did a little work ; Iam not, and grieve not.” “That,” 
he said emphatically, “ is Life—everyone’s life.” 

M. Loang. 





“PASSING REMARKS.” 

“ OU know nothing at all about it in your class of life.” 

This was the parting shot of a working man sent 
after the present writer in conclusion of an argument. The 
hand-worker had freely acknowledged that he had lately been 
deterred by irresponsible criticism from a course of conduct 
he greatly desired to pursue. ‘“ Remarks,” he said, had been 
“ passed” which he felt unable to disregard and of which he 
dare not challenge a repetition. The “remarks,” so far as the 
brain-worker was able to find out, emanated neither from his 
friends, his employers, nor his enemies, but from casual 
acquaintance whose opinions one would have thought could 
have no weight with him whatever. The ease is typical. 
Everyone who knows anything of the poor has heard them 
express an absurd fear of “remarks.” Only the other day the 
writer was told of a gardener who had offered to build a shed 
in his employer’s garden. Some person unknown, strolling 
aimlessly up the road, looked over the fence and “passed 
a remark” to the effect that gardeners should confine 
themselves to their proper work and not take the bread 
out of the mouths of professional shed-builders. The 
gardener, who was unable to make a guess even at his 
critic’s identity, begged to be allowed to leave the job 
unfinished, though he had undertaken it at his own suggestion 
and had to all appearance taken a keen interest in its progress. 
One more illustration occurs to the writer’s recollection. A 
little while ago he inquired of a working man, in the course of 
conversation, whether he had lately been through the main 
street of a neighbouring village. “No,” he replied, “I don’t 
walk that way now of a Sunday; there have been remarks 
passed.” It was impossible not to feel some curiosity as to 
the import of these “remarks” whose effect was potent to 
shut up to their object a whole mile of delectable road. Had 
the speaker been a bachelor, or even a less devoted husband 
and father, a romantic explanation might have suggested 
itself. But to one accustomed to meet the sober householder 
on his slow Sunday rambles, accompanied by his wife and 
children, no such interpretation could commend itself. Were 
the remarks personal — did they refer to his age, to his 
increasing weight, to his wife’s appearance, or to the children’s 
clothes; were they made directly or under cover of chaff, 
or were they repeated? It is impossible to decide. All we 
can be sure is that criticism, whether it come directly or 
roundabout, adds a terror to life as soon as you go below a 
certain level of cultivation. 

A small amount of light is thrown upon this matter by the 
fact that the uneducated are slow at repartee and at parrying a 
question. The man whose conversational muscles have been 
trained knows far better how to defend himself than 
one who has not had his talking powers exercised 
every day from childhood up. The poor are very con- 
scious of their weakness here. That, we think, is why 
it does not injure a poor man’s honour to tell a lie when 
asked an awkward question by a man who regards himself as 
his superior. He will defend himself by falsehood, as many 
schoolboys will, because he knows that he bas no other chance 
of escape. Among themselves we do not believe they do this 
Not unfrequently, in repeating a conversation between them- 
selves and a neighbour, they will explain how they gave an 
evasive answer “to pass it off.” But sophisticated society 
knows a hundred methods of “passing it off” to their one 
and is a thousand times harder to take in. To go back to 
the question of readiness, verbal defence requires so much 
more agility than attack, A man who wants to be offensive 
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can always take his time, his victim must act on the spur of 
the moment or surrender. Another thing which one must 
always take into consideration in discussing the point of view 
of a society more primitive than one’s own is that friendship 
is not very common among simple people. Almost all affec- 
tion is expended within the family. If we heard a cultivated 
man or woman say “I have no friends,” we should know 
that he or she spoke out of the bitterness of his or her heart. 
But poor people often make use of the expression, and they 
only mean to imply that they regard themselves as “‘ superior.” 
They do not, as we do, live “among friends,” helpful and 
kind as they are to one another. They do not readily ex- 
change ideas, and they cannot afford to exchange hospitality. 
The two chief incentives to friendship are lacking among them. 
The poor have, there is no doubt, an offensive and defensive 
alliance, but it is that, rather than what we know as 
sympathy, which keeps what is in many ways a close 
corporation together. Consequently they are suspicious 
of one another, though in the face of the stranger perfectly 
loyal. The art of give and take does not come by nature. 

The most incomprehensible part of the whole matter is that 
as a rulea rough criticism from one of his own kind does not set 
up the poor man’s back. He does not resent it, or not nearly so 
keenly as an educated man would. It is very seldom that he 
turns obstinate under criticism. No, he tries to avoid it. Is 
he less of an individualist than he becomes after a generation 
or two of intellectual exercise? one wonders. To go back to 
the analogy of the schoolboy, the boldest boy will refuse to 
run counter to a fashion prevailing among his equals at his 
school. He regards his critics very much as a poor man regards 
his. Itis difficult to analyse the nature of the coercion to which 
the boys bow. It is not necessarily accompanied by bullying. 
It is still more difficult to explain the submission of the 
working man. The brain-worker “ knows nothing at all about 
it.” 

One more possible explanation, however, suggests itself 
to our minds: Do the rules against repeating run among the 
poorP We imagine not, and it is here perhaps lies the key to 
the matter. Half the confusion caused by the “ passing of 
remarks” is no doubt caused by direct criticism, and 
has nothing to do with repetition, but direct criticism 
will always be inconsiderate where no criticism can be 
made in confidence. If what we say to Smith about Jones 
is sure to get to Jones sooner or later, we may as well say it 
straight. As to refraining altogether from criticism, you 
might as well tella man to refrain from curiosity, or, indeed, 
from speech altogether. The cultivated, who have brought 
the art of life to a far higher point than the uncultivated, 
have protected their liberty by a social rule. They say what 
they like about every one, and it does not get to the ears of 
the man about whom they have said it. 

Of course many cynics will deny this, and of course many 
things are repeated, but few men and women, we believe, if 
they search their memories, will be able to find many instances 
of serious harm done by repetition. It happens occasionally. 
Letters go wrong occasionally, but only in very exceptional 
cases. We have heard it said that in the small society which 
lives at leisure, and therefore gives itself largely to the 
pursuit of pleasure, the repetition of unkind criticism is more 
common than among brain workers. We have also heard 
this con®radicted. Perhaps the explanation of the two 
accounts may lie in the fact that in such society sensitiveness 
is not very common. They are not dishonourable, but they 
are hardy. Criticisms are perhaps made and repeated among 
them which the brain worker could not endure. Sham fight- 
ing is a game which does not appeal to the working man, 
whether he work with his head or his hands. He has no need 
of an artificial outlet for his energies. There is, we think, no 
doubt that the law against repetition is, even among the culti- 
vated, more far-reaching than it was. There is a dim tradition, 
still preserved among elderly governesses, of a time when 
children were told to say nothing behind anyone’s back which 
they could not say before his face. Such a rule must have 
been invented to soften life when the repetition of unfavour- 
able criticism was not utterly condemned. As things are, the 
majority of educated people have arranged to spare them- 
selves. They avoid “ passing” unkind “remarks,” and they 
avoid passing them on. The poor have not yet got so 
far. We cannot imagine the doctor looking over the 
barrister’s wall and saying “How dare you prescribe a 





mustard plaster for your little boy! It’s taking the bread 
out of the mouths of the medical profession.” The proof of 
the matter seems to lie in the fact that the poor are frightened 
by the bare thought of criticism, whereas we are not, the 
reason being, perhaps, that they have a franker criticism to 
fear, since they are plainly not greater cowards than we are, 





HALF A CENTURY WITH HORSEs. 
[CoMMUNICATED. } 
: ie writer does not imply that he has usually slept over 
stable, or lived in a caravan, but he has been compelled 
to spend most of his mornings, and the whole of many da: 
either on or behind a horse. He therefore now puts together 
some of his ideas about horses, and some of his experiences 
with them. The fascination of golf, the charm of fly fishing, 
and the delights of fox hunting, have, in common, their open. 
airness, but in the last are the further pleasures of rapid 
movement, pursuit, and motion with another animal, 

There is no question that riding for several miles is really 
hard work—grooms who exercise at a trot grow thin, to the 
satisfaction of their mounts. Coachmen who exercise at a 
walk grow fat and stately, to the satisfaction of their masters, 

Fatigue is said to be “a massive pleasure,” and that is what 
a riding man feels when, after a good dinner, he goes to sleep 
in the drawing-room to slow, or other, music. 

Driving or being driven through country roads and lanes ig 
considered “lotus eating” by those who live in cities. But 
one fails to see why drivers put on so much “ side,” sitting very 
upright and trying to look like demigods. The young farmer 
who wants to sell his cob puts the whip in the socket, his hat 
on one side, a hand in a pocket, occasionally shaking 
his reins. Translated, this means that “ this cob is much too 
good for a plain man like me, and would suit a rich man like 
the buyer.” 

Turnpike gates were an affliction in their day. To dismount 
on a wet night and kick his front door till the keeper of the 
gate woke and came down to open the gate meant a damp 
saddle. Other trying circumstances arose from the way in 
which tolls were collected. For instance, the payment of a 
single toll enabled the driver to pass that special gate any 
number of times between midnight and midnight. The effect 
of this was that much heavy carriage was done at night, and 
with no lights. A waggoner paid a toll at a gate at midnight 
and then composed himself in the bed of the waggon to sleep, 
He was driving three horses in an empty vehicle to the coal 
pit to be filled, meaning to return the same day. After he 
had gone to sleep, the horses took two wrong turnings 
towards their home; the road they chose ended in a ford 
which crossed a river obliquely. About two hundred yards 
below the ford was a dam, which had been built with a view 
to raising salmon. The horses, instead of turning up the 
bank of the ford, went along the stream-bed until the water 
was up to their necks; then they stopped, and the waggoner 
awoke to find himself surrounded by water. When he had 
clambered on to the bank, he looked round for a lighted house 
and, having found one, made his way towards what proved 
to be a window of a large country house. A son of the 
house, afterwards an important member of the Govern- 
ment, went back with the man to the waggon, climbed over 
the wheeler’s back, detached the leading horse, and rode him 
up the bank. He treated each of the wheelers in the same 
way, and conducted them and the helpless frightened waggoner 
to the house stables, where all were sheltered until it was light 
enough for them to resume their journey. 

A horse generally behaves well at night, often telling his 
rider that another horse or carriage is coming. This should 
be in the past tense, because the period has gone in which 
night lamps were not compulsory. A horse perceives an object 
lying in the road long before his rider sees it. 

A horse is afraid of the upper half of a man for seen above & 
deep ditch, it suggests to the horse that the whole man is trying 
to entrap him. Another of the instincts of horses which are so 
wonderful, is seen in cases where they seem to remember that 
there is a thing on wheels behind them. A well-known corner in 
the Frome and Bath road is much less than a right angle, yet 
four horses once took a coach safely round this corner, having 
left the driver behind at the last village. Their stables were 
in a lane off the high road, and they were quite justified im 
taking this sharp turn, but not in the absence of the coachman. 
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e horse usually ignores the wheels behind him; 

be blamed for this ignorance. A young horse 

was frightened and bolted. a to — 
: ried to jump it, but failed so far as to leave 
tarapikegate te and fs a ta fall himself on the other. 

“ much superstition is shown in the management of 

Bearing reins are more than a superstition, they are 

cruelty begotten of pride; blinkers are monuments of human 

smorance. The two bits so often used for bunters are generally 

1 a and much too heavy for well-bred horses. 

. Many horses with the lesser degree of broken wind, known 
as thick wind, are fed on the usual three meals a day of 
uncrushed oats. If people could sympathise with a horse 
short of breath, they would give the poor beast some cooked 
food. Barley soaked in boiling water sometimes makes a new 
animal of him. After a trying journey many a thoughtful 
horseman gives his beast his cup of tea in the form of some 
hot gruel, and his substantial meal later on. 

The writer’s horses have almost entirely been stalled in 
Joose boxes, an arrangement which pleases the master and the 
animals rather than the grooms. An old and ill-tempered 
groom suffered badly from entering a stall in which a vicious 
or irritable horse was tied up in the usual way. Resisting the 

m’s efforts to put on the collar, he “shouldered” the man 
against the wall until he fell, and then the horse trod upon 
him. The groom survived the accident, but was crippled for life. 

What is really nervous fear is often attributed to bad 
temper, as was the case with two horses who declined to pass 
into culs de sac, such as a farmyard with no visible outlet. 

The habit of turning round suddenly when meeting any 
carriage coming fast in the opposite direction makes a horse 
very difficalt to sit. The cowboy’s saddle must be useful in 
such a case, and is easily imitated by the horse-trainer’s roll, 
A coat, cloak, or even a small sack is made into a firm 
cylinder, which is bent over the pommel of the saddle and 
made fast by straps. When the horse turns, the rider finds 
his knees pressing against a pad which prevents his being 
thrown. Small or light horses can shy or stop dead more 
quickly than larger ones, and on this ground the writer con- 
sidered that his children were safer on fifteen-hand horses 
than on ponies. 

The writer has been singularly favoured in his purchases of 
horses. The first, bought of an honest gipsy dealer, was 
about fifteen hands high—a good height for most purposes. 
Was it not Chifney who said if you heard of anything 
wonderful being done by a horse, he was about that height? 
One of the fastest Derbys was won by a chestnut named 
“ Kettledrum,” about fifteen and a half hands high. The 
writer had the pleasure of seeing him in the paddock after 
the great event. He was utterly unlike the conventional race- 
horse of the illustrated papers and framed engravings. 

But this is a digression from the mare “ Judy,” an excellent 
servant for fifteen years, who carried master, or mistress, or 
children with equal safety. More valuable still was a bay 
mare “ Joan,” who spent fourteen years in the same stable. 
Other horses “‘ might come and horses might go—but these 
went on ”—not for ever. 

Both of these were straightforward purchases, as were many 
others, 

One black horse ridden for about two years was bought of 
a “gentleman.” (A great horse buyer gave it as his opinion 
that if you bought of a “gentleman” you were sure to be 
taken in.) It is painful to know that this horse must have 
been dosed with opium when he was bought, for when tried 
in saddle and carriage he went well ; but the day after, the new 
owner, watching him as he was put in a carriage, saw him 
rear and plunge, and seized him by the bit just in time to 

prevent asmash. “ Why, sir,” said a man who had horsed the 
mail cart, “you have bought a horse who kicked the cart to 
Pieces twice while I had him.” 

One of this horse’s performances was immortalised by du 

aurier in Punch, Three girls on horseback met the writer 
on this ill-tempered beast, and he declined to leave their com- 

pany for some distance. The great artist must have heard of 
this from a mutual friend, and a sketch of the incident 

appeared in Punch some months later. But the picture is a 

libel on a rather smart horse. One day he, having been tied toa 

pump, pulled it down and galloped away with a large piece of 
wood hanging on his halter. He treated a small gate in the 
same way, in another place. 


Of course th 
blinkers are to 
ina high gig 


horses! 








Another bad one would not go in the saddle without a com- 
panion, and in harness would not go with another horse. The 
purchase of “Paddy” was an excellent instance of horse 
dealing. The dealer brought the beast to the house with a 
long wet coat, thoroughly tired, and, perhaps, drugged. He 
went well in harness and saddle, and an arrangement was 
made for a veterinary surgeon to meet the buyer at the 
horse’s home on a certain day. When examined the horse was 
pronounced sound (the veterinary overlooked a serious fault), 
so the buyer asked for a saddle. The dealer said he had lent 
his, and an appeal to a neighbour, of course, produced no 
results. A lad placed on the horse’s bare back very soon 
rolled on the grass. But the horse was bought, and on the 
second attempt to ride him (alone) he first “shouldered” the 
rider’s leg against a wall and, failing to dismount him tha 
way, tried a sudden rear, which was more successful. He wa 
a useful carriage horse for seven years. 

The reckless way in which dealers and breakers will treat 
grooms is shown by an account a first-class rider gave of a 
deal in which he had acted a fool’s part. His story was this: 
“I went to Bristol market to look for a hunter. I did not put 
my leg over him, as I saw him ridden by a groom; but next 
morning he would not let me mount at all. Fray, the breaker, 
put his rough-rider on the horse, who reared and fell back 
with him five or six times—so the brute is no good to me.” 
The breaker’s lad, by order of two men, had to attempt the 
same dangerous feat five times. There would be more good- 
tempered horses if colts were always trained by good- 
tempered men. It is a good thing that as this word 
“breaker” has gone out, the character of men who once bore 
it will in future be changed so as to deserve the new title of 
“ horse-trainer.” 

Horses have very small brains, but very large memories, and 
are often as affectionate as dogs. The owner of “David 
Copperfield ” told me that in the horse’s old age, when too old 
to do any more steeplechasing, he was used as a hack. When 
Mr. M—— went on the Downs to watch the galloping of his 
lot of youngsters, “ David Copperfield” would stand about, or 
crop the grass for a reasonable time, but when he considered 
that Mr. M—— had spent time enough in feeling the joints, 
or observing the breathing, of these “hobbledehoys” (as 
David doubtless thought them), he would come to Mr. M——, 
push him with his head, and begin to make a great show of 
going home without him; but he always returned to his 
master. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





WHAT THE WORKING MAN WANTS. 
(To raz Eprron or ruz “Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—Your carefully reasoned article in the Spectator of 
April 15th calls for enlightenment on two or three points. 
You do not show, and it is an important step in the argument, 
how it would prevent an equal increase in the nation’s capital 
if the workers, under the form of wages, took a larger share 
of the wealth produced and the employer a smaller one. In 
the one case the money is either saved or spent by the many 
in the other, by the few. But assuming that, by your laisses- 
faire principle, more capital is accumulated, it may be lent to 
foreign countries which will pay a higher rate for it and the 
benefit to British workers might be infinitesimal. It is a poor 
consolation for the innumerable victims of the sweating 
system to be told that their lives, shortened by overwork and 
insufficient pay, will be the means of providing a larger 
wage fund and better conditions for a future generation. 
The free play of economic forces may be sound political 
economy, but it cannot be the attitude of a nation which pro- 
fesses Christianity. There are moral as well as economic 
laws, but in the one case of capital and labour the Spectator 
insufficiently recognises this fact. It is true you say that 
“interference in the matter of exchange may, perhaps, be 
called for, etc.,” but your general laisser-faire attitude 
towards this economic question leads the average reader to 
suppose that the occasions are so rare as to almost amount to 
a negligible quantity. Whether the expression “benign 
extreme” modifies your apparent attitude it is hard to judge 
as the term is delightfully vague; it would be interesting if 
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you would deal with the point in a future article.—I am, Sir, 
&e., G. RAINney, 

Ben Place, East Skirbeck, Poston. 

[Our point is that capital-has its price like every other 
commodity, and that this price is determined by the ratio be- 
tween the demand and the available supply. Hence the workers 
can only take “a large share of the wealth produced,” as 
we all desire they should, if the supply of capital is plentiful 
and so cheap. No doubt capital already committed to an 
industry can sometimes be “ held up ” by the State and forced 
to accept, not the market price, but a price artificially fixed; 
but this cannot last. Such treatment soon kills the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. Its dead body is a very effective 
deterrent to fresh capital entering the trade. In countries 
where the State allows creditors to repudiate their debts the 
rate of interest rises by leaps and bounds. It is curious that 
our correspondent thinks that we are banishing moral con- 
siderations. We are doing nothing of the kind. We are 
only pointing out that there are certain consequences inherent 
in the law of supply and demand which, like the consequences 
of the law of gravitation, cannot be modified by the expedient 
of calling those who draw attention to the law hard-hearted 
or immoral. It all comes back to Bastiat’s chapter on 
Abundance and Scarcity. If we want to give the worker 
more we must work for Abundance, and remember that we 
cannot obtain it by artificially producing Scarcity either in 
Capital or Labour. More to eat will never be obtained by 
throwing half the dinner out of the window.—Ep. Spectator. } 





IN DEFENCE OF A STAPLE INDUSTRY, 
[To THe Eprron or THE “Spectator.’’) 
§1r,—Some months ago you were kind enough to afford me 
space in the columns of your valuable paper. May the 
privilege be again accorded to place before your readers the 
position likely to be caused by impending legislation in 
respect of coal mines ? 

The Government, not content with the havoc caused by 
their ‘‘ Eight Hours}’ Bill, are tampering still further with one 
of the staple industries of this country; perhaps without fully 
realising the effect of so doing. While it is the first duty of 
every coal owner and worker to safeguard the lives of those 
employed, it is the duty of a Government under our Sovereign 
to foster and safeguard the welfare of all loyal subjects and 
the great staple industries which provide the necessities of 
life at living rates. 

On examination it is found that, so far from doing this, 
legislation has been passed for the purpose of increasing the 
price of fuel, and that our own raw materials are being taxed 
to not only the detriment of manufacturers but also com- 
pletely ignoring the poor, to whom the cost of a fire means so 
much, 

Under the Budget of 1909-10 the coal-owner who works his 
own coal has to value his.minerals to himself at a royalty value 
acceptable to the Surveyors and Commissioners and pay duty 
on the assessment for the privilege of employing labour, sup- 
porting a staple industry, and risking his capital, regardless 
of profit or loss. The amount so paid has at present not been 
recovered from the consumer, but, of course, costs of working 
are higher. 

The reason for this is apparently not so much a vindictive 
spirit in the person of the Chancellor of the Exchequer as it 
is the belief that coal owners and workers are rich and can 
afford to pay. Statistics will show that this is an illusion. 
Over large areas, perbaps over the whole of England, the 
average profits, including losses, on working coal in this 
country do not exceed 5 per cent. on the capital outlay—a 
return which, considering all the risks of working below 
ground, is hardly adequate remuneration. 

It is curious to note that, in spite of the recent developments 
east of the Pennine Chain during the last ten or fifteen years 
involving the expenditure of many millions, the net profits 
from working ccal over the whole of England since about 
1898 have declined some seven millions in actual cash, the 
figures being approximately £22,000,000 to £15,000,000, 
although in recent years there has been a recovery of some 
£2,000,000 (in 1806). In other words, the additional capital 
has not only not paid, but has actually created a deficit on the 
profits divisible before it was spent. 

This is accounted for partly by trade and the law of supply 





and demand, and partly by the difference in value 
itself—i.e., quality. The Government does not see 
ciate the fact that the output south of Durham, east of and 
about the Pennine Chain, has an average value at to-day’ 

prices of approximately 7s. per ton at pit, while the avera: z 
value of the output of South Wales is nearer 14s. at the a 

The cost of moving one cubic yard at a given depth re. 
mains, within reason, constant over England. The capital 
outlay is directly in proportion to tons raised or cubic yards 
moved, Hence it will te seen that the tax on inferior coal ig 
double that on better qualities, and that the additiona) costs 
of the new Bill will fall heavily on an enormous portion of 
the industry; but no concession is made. The consumers of 
these cheaper coals are the manufacturers of the Mid] 
small householders, cottagers, and the poor of London, 

Such being the case, it will be easily understood, where 
profits are low—so low in some cases that costs are higher 
than profits—that the additional burden of the new Act, if 
passed, will close down many collieries already severely hit by 
the Eight Hours Bill and the Finance Act; and will bring in 
its train ruin to many kindred industries—iron makers, steel 
makers, brick manufacturers, &c.—to the end that it will cause 
unemployment and starvation among the very people it 
pretends to protect. 

Surely the way to deal with safety in mines is to consult 
the leading employers and engineers, who, being directly 
interested, can answer for the requirements of the district 
which they know, and not rush through a Bill which cannot 
be carried out universally on the advice of a Department which 
never really is face to face with the problem of working coal, 
—I am, Sir, &e., C.T, 
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THE “BRITISH WEEKLY” AND HOME RULE, 

[To tue Epiror oy tue “ Spectator.’ | 
Sir,—A perusal of the British Weekly of March %0th 
suggests that Sir William Robertson Nicoll has fallen inte 
some exercise of mind over the vacillating manners of present. 
day political life. He opens out with a brief homily on the 
variations of the Spectater. Variations, we recollect, are of 
two kinds. There are the innccent variations of the mariner’s 
compass, and there are the dissolute vagaries of the weather. 
cock. The variations of the Spectator will, I think, turn out 
to be very innocuous. The editor, it appears, changed his 
mind on a point of Unionist policy—viz., the reception to 
be given to the revolutionary proposal of creating five hun- 
dred peers. Upon a nice question of tactics the general of 
a defensive campaign may, surely, without blame, revise his 
opinion once, or possibly even twice. The editor of the British 
Weekly must really cultivate a better sense of proportion. 
To linger over a molehill like this is simply to lapee into 
triviality. 

But even after the mote in the other man’s eye has thus 
been detected, and even after the situation has been illustrated 
by the help of parallel columns, the gaunt previous question 
of the beam in the critic’s own eye still remains where it was. 
The salient fact of a dubious situation is the political per- 
version of Sir William himself. Once a flaming Unionist he 
is now, without explanation or apology, a red-hot Home 
Ruler. He adores what he burnt; it were fortunate could 
he also burn what he adored. But his highflying Unionism, 
his Nonconformist horror of priestcraft, his full-throated 
malediction of Home Rule, attested by his own hand and 
dispersed to the four corners of the earth on the wings of 
the British Weekly, remain as items of public property, and 
the record of them will survive a great many fires. The 
escapades of Sir William in his singular career as champion 
of “Christian and Social Progress” remind one, indeed, of 
the adventures of another worthy, the knightly figure who 
rode Rosinante and routed the windmills, as Cervantes 
veraciously tells: with this difference, however, that whereas 
the Don Quixote of the old time was a consistent crank, the 
modern Quixote is a psychological puzzle. No tolerable 
account can be given of the mental process whereby the 
author of the two following resolute extracts blossomed out 
into an enthusiastic Home Ruler, and became the ostentatious 
patron of Nationalist men and movements :-— 

“Thus it is more clear than ever that Home Rule as the 
Nationalists conceive it means Rule. We are quite certam 
that the Nonconformists in this country ly enlightened will 


never hand Ireland over to Rome Rule. Even if they were to 
betray their trust, the Protestants in Ireland would fight to the 
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 ————— 
gainst a tyranny 60 monstrous that the most enslaved 
én © a> tag its vale have made their protest. We are very 
the state of things in Ireland can be con- 


believing that 
far from believing rule must be greatly modified, and there 
tinued. Dublin Castio 3 —Piony Ea orl a0 ene withenh the 


ene. BD 
are other Cote ies, without the last extremity of resistance, 


Dloodiest, ot ee Mr. Stephen Gwynn and his like for 
wrroborating Protestant convictions and renewing Protestant 


termination.” 
- ere was the commanding difficulty of Ulster. A very 


« Again, th , 
in Ulster declared that they would never submit to 
arae bale a those who knew them knew that they would be 

on eod as their word. What had the Home Rule papers to say in 
— y to this? Nothing ; there never was any reply made. There 
a it is true, attempts at reply. Thus it was said that Ulster 
vas bluffing, that Ulster would yield, that all Irishmen would join 
in making Home Rule effective. But this did not go down. Then 
Mr Gladstone hinted that special arrangements might be made 
for Ulster; but everybody saw that a Home Rule scheme such as 
he drew out, omitting Ulster, would be so truncated and abortive 
that no one would wish to see it carried. As for the Irish members, 
there was an extraordinary suggestion that they should come over 
to vote on Imperial affairs alone—a suggestion so manifestly 
ludicrous that it was laughed out of court at once.” 


These quotations are from leaders of the British Weckly—the 
one published in 1907, the other in 1906. A comparison of the 
past with the present will indicate that Sir William Robertson 
Nicoll’s reputation for consistency is pretty well laid in ruins. 
The work of rehabilitation will be ingenious, but it will 
probably be indefinitely postponed. Sir William Robertson 
Nicoll’s eminence as leader and mouthpiece of Nonconformist 
opinion lays him open to attentions like the present. His 
pathway, however, is not a solitary one. The broad road of 
political decadence is well thronged and company abounds. 
Other features of the game besides the British Weekly section 
challenge attention. The recent appearance of Mr. Joseph 
Devlin, M.P., in Whitefield’s Tabernacle is a sign of the 
times. Itis charitably presumed that Mr. Silvester Horne 
and his congregation are not up-to-date with their information 
concerning the history and programme of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians, the secret society exploited by Mr. Devlin and 
his clerical coadjutors. In that case their sin is a sin of 
ignorance, but to anyone moderately versed in the facts of the 
situation, this and some other scenes enacted at Whitefield’s 
Tabernacle simply rank as outrages upon the Evangelical 
traditions of the house and call up the sentence from ancient 
prophecy, “ The abomination that maketh desolate standing in 
the noly place.”—I am, Sir, &c., Joun M’NEILAGE. 

Dunbeath Free Church Manse, Caithness. 

[Sir William Robertson Nicoll has every right to change his 
opinions, and no right-minded man will blame him for doing so 
or think that his judgment suffera by reason of that change. 
Our correspondent, however, is justified in pointing out that, in 
view of the facts set forth above, it does not lie with Sir 
William Robertson Nicoll to express surprise or indignation 
when he detects change of opinions in others.—Eb. Spectator. } 





GLADSTONIAN HOME RULE. 

(To rae Eprron or tum “Srecraror.”’] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of April 8th “Inquirer” asked for 
the authority from which “An Australian” was quoting 
when (in a letter which appeared in the Spectator of March 
25th) he attributed to Mr. Gladstone the following words— 
“the descendants of the convicts in Tasmania.” 

Your readers would naturally expect to see a reply to this 
question, and Iam sure you would not refuse it a place in your 
columns, 

If “An Australian” is really an Australian, he must be 
aware of what is indeed common knowledge—namely, that 
nothing is more detested by the people of those regions than 
any allusion to a supposed hereditary taint derived from the 
days of transportation. The suggestion, therefore, that Mr. 
Gladstone wantonly offended this sentiment is particularly 
odious, and should either be justified or withdrawn. 

I observe that “An Australian” further described the sup- 
posed utterance as “a bit of characteristic Gladstonese” (an 
— apparently picked up from some literary dust- 

eap). 

It is curious that some people seem to imagine that to dis- 
parage Mr. Gladstone's qualities and attainments is a sort of 
mark of intellectual superiority, whereas it is probably more 
often a sign of a sort of would-be cynicism or of a desire to be 
considered fashionable. Persons of more mature judgment 





will not consider that disagreement with some of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s opinions on certain questions is any reason for not 
admiring the greatness of the man.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ONLOOKER. 

(“An Australian” is not only an Australian but is now in 
Australia. We have no doubt that when he sees his quotation 
challenged he will reply. We must, however, wait for some 
weeks, if not months, before we can expect any communication 
from him.—Ep. Spectator.] 





GAME PRESERVATION AND SLEEPING 

SICKNESS. 
(To ras Eprrom oy tus “Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—My attention has been directed to Mr. R. 8. Hynde’s 
letter which appeared in your issue of January 2lst on 
the subject of “Game Preservation and Sleeping Sick- 
ness,” and I venture to write to you in the hope that your 
columns will give publicity to this most earnest protest 
against what I regard as Mr. Hynde’s hasty and ill-considered 
statements. 

I formerly lived for some considerable time in Nyasaland, 
and have revisited it in recent years. I know something of 
its fauna and insect life, which I have closely studied, and I 
hope you will, therefore, afford me an opportunity of saying 
a few words in favour of the preservation of its game beasts, 
which Mr. Hynde would so ruthlessly destroy in order that, 
as he contends, the common tse-tse fy may be starved out of 
existence, and nagana poison, which this insect transmits to 
cattle, and sleeping sickness, which it is suspected of com- 
municating to human beings, may be rooted out of the 
country. 

Now, Sir, what are the facts? Asa person who has nearly 
twenty years’ experience of fly-invested portions of Africa, I 
desire to represent them from my point of view as follows :— 
Tse-tse flies, whether belonging to the families named 
Glossina morsitans, G. pallipedes, or G. fusca are all blood- 
suckers when they find themselves in the vicinity of warm- 
blooded animals. Owing to their horror of cold, theiroccurrence 
is rare above an elevation of 3,000 feet. Glossina palpalis, the 
carrier of sleeping sickness, we may dismiss from our con- 
sideration, as even Mr. Hynde is unable to establish its 
presence in the Nyasaland Protectorate—the area we are 
considering. 

Tse-tse flies do not lay eggs, as many persons believe. The 
larva is extruded entire from the oviduct of the female; the 
maggot does not seek nourishment, but simply lies in con- 
cealment until, some forty days later, it emerges as a fly from 
the hard, elliptical pupa. 

The theory that the common tse-tse is not found far from 
game—preferably buffalo and kudu—is, unhappily, one firmly 
believed by many, and one to which, without sufficient examina- 
tion of the facts, several well-known persons have lent the 
weight of their not inconsiderable authority. Led away, 
therefore, by hasty and unproven statements, for which certain 
individuals have made themselves responsible, we find a large 
section of the uninformed and unthinking public clamouring 
for the abandonment of game reserves and the slaughter of 
the larger mammals: not, be it noted, as the undoubted, 
scientifically established sole means of coping with a serious 
problem, but purely and simply as an experiment—an experi- 
ment the consequences of whose failure would be irreparable, 
deplorable. 

Mr. Hynde says that tse-tse flies in Nyasaland are spreading 
as a direct result of the increase in the numbers of the game. 
How does he know? Mr. Hynde adds that the only means of 
eradicating the pest, and one from which the authorities 
should not shrink, is to take “action against the big game.” 
Again, how does he know? 

Sir, I am personally familiar with large areas in East 
Central Africa not far from Nyasaland, and similar in all 
essentials to that country—areas which in some cases took me 
three days to traverse—where there was not a sign of game 
of any kind, where game had not existed for many years, 
and yet where the common tse-tse flies made life one 
long purgatory from sunrise to sunset. I am likewise 
acquainted with areas populous with wild beasts, including 
buffalo and kudu, where fly is not found, nor has been within 
living recollection. 

I am in a position to state from personal observation that 
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the tse-tse fly is a sucker of vegetable juices, and, whilst I 
have seen it in the act of feeding on a recently killed bird, I 
have every reason to suppose that it could maintain itself on 
reptiles and batrachians as well. Some idea may therefore 
be formed of the gigantic task with which Mr. Hynde proposes 
to saddle the Nyasaland authorities—namely, the destruction 
not only of great game but of the small animals, reptiles, 
and birds. 

Mr. Hynde is perfectly right in stating that game beasts 
form the reservoir hosts of certain parasites, called trypano- 
somes, transmitted by tse-tse flies, harmless to themselves 
and to man, but fatal to cattle and domestic animals, But if, 
when all the animal hosts of the nagana trypanosomes be 
exterminated, man himself continue to be immune, as we 
know him to be at present, what is there to prevent human 
beings themselves from becoming finally the hosts of the 
poison P 

It must be remembered that the tse-tse family is not the 
only bloodsucker which can convey trypanosomes of various 
diseases. Both the horse-fly (Tabanidz) and the smaller 
species (Stomozys calutrans) are capable of doing so. I have 
the authority of a distinguished observer for stating that a 
short time ago he discovered trypanosomes in a certain herd 
of cattle on the Zambesi in non-fly-invested country among 
which a few animals from a tse-tse-infected area had been 
placed. The entire herd died. How was the nagana poison 
transmitted from the new-comers in the proved absence of 
tse-tse? In another part of the country near Beira, a few 
months ago, the inclusion of one infected animal in a herd 
eaused the speedy infection of every beast it contained. And 
yet there were no tse-tse there. 

I cannot understand how persons possessing that small 
amount of knowledge on the subject which is admittedly such 
a dangerous thing can reconcile it to themselves blandly to 
assume the responsibility for such an appalling crime as, in 
the light of our admittedly incomplete acquaintance with this 
subject, the destruction of the African game beasts would be. 
Why not frankly own that we are as yet unequipped with 
sufficient special knowledge to enable us to state definitely 
what should, or should not, be done until science has thrown 
more light upon this complex question? So far as it is pos- 
sible to judge from present indications, the considered verdict 
can in nowise be adverse to the continued preservation 
of those beautiful wild things whose destruction would be 
so sinful. They are, in the judgment of large numbers of 
well-qualified observers, in no way deserving of wholesale 
destruction, since, as I for one am firmly persuaded, the blood of 
mammals is no more necessary to the well-being and per- 
manence of tse-tse flies than it is to mosquitoes or many other 
forms of insects which will nevertheless maintain themselves 
upon it if they can. 

Finally, regarding Mr. Hynde’s remark that wild beasts 
cannot subsist in proximity to cultivation, and his description 
of Nyasaland as a“ comparatively densely populated country,” 
I do not think that for many years to come the 600 European 
inhabitants [that rising Protectorate will feel more than 
very moderately incommoded by the presence of big game in 
a country nearly 50,000 square miles in extent. 

In thanking you, Sir, for affording me this opportunity of 
stating something of the case for the other side, I desire again 
earnestly to plead with those who would, without due con- 
sideration, sentence to death perhaps the most beautiful and 
interesting of African features, to wait yet alittle longer until 
science shall have proved to demonstration that this is indeed 
the only remedy. Let me implore them not lightly to assume 
the eternal reproach of having sacrificed to (as I believe) 
profitless experiment the most fascinating members of a fauna 
the like of which it were impossible to find in any quarter of the 
world.—I am, Sir, &c., R. C. F. Mavenam, 

H. B. M. Consulate, Lourengo Marques, March 8th. 





THE COPTIC APPEAL AND BRITISH POLICY 
IN EGYPT. 
[To tuz Eprron ov tas “Srecraror.”’] 

S1r,—The Coptic appeal to the British public must naturally 
direct attention to the whole question of Egyptian policy. 
The specific grievances of the Copts may be summarised as 
follows :— 

(a) The systematic neglect of Coptic claims to appointment 
and promotion to the higher administrative posts from which 


Copts have been hitherto systematicall ce] 

spite of the i ability and merit of Corte se 

a in defiance of a specific law which should haye 

guaranteed to ts otion by order iori 

— many Copts promotion by of seniority to thos 
(b) The lack 

their important 


in 


of em pa provision for the 

ant and moral interest on p ic bodies, ot 
as the provincial councils, the General Assembly, or the — 
lative Council in particular, and the systematic absence of all 
sideration for Coptic interests and susceptibilities in general, 7 

(c) The neglect of their legitimate rights to benefit along with 
the poorer Bgyptiaus from public funds,to wick marae fe 
pe amr 5 ag , » to which they contribute 

All these grievances are really only the outcome of 4 
specific conception of the fundamental nature of the : 
State, which seems to have been originally put forwarg 
privately and in camera by certain Moslem leaders, ang 
apparently accepted by the British Agency. To this theory 
the British authorities have been lending colour in practice 
in part during Lord Cromer’s days, but more systemati 
under Sir Eldon Gorst’s régime. That theory has recently 
been officially propounded by certain Ministers, and, after 
given currency in the press, namely, that Egypt is a “ Moslem 
State,” and that its Government has an essentially Islamie 
religious character, whence it is contended special privileges 
have been, and should be, accorded to Moslem individuals ang 
Moslem institutions. This theory readily explains how the 
specific grievances of the Copts have arisen, and why 
have been left hitherto unheeded. This same “ theory” ig 
likewise responsible for the unreasoning fanaticism of the 
so-called Nationalist Party—that essentially and exclusively 
Islamic organisation, which is now not only threatening with 
certain and irreparable ruin the magnificent edifice of materia) 
prosperity which British talent and energy had raised in the 
Nile Valley, but has also been systematically debasing the 
moral consciousness of the Egyptian people in a way which is 
rendering sound political and moral progress almost an 
impossibility. 

It was exclusively on the strength of the assumed Islamig 
nature of the political citizenship of the Egyptian State that 
the “ Nationalists ” first objected to Coptic claims, and continue 
to maintain, that no Copt, whatever be his ability, can or 
ought to aspire to fill “ those positions in the Civil administra. 
tions which by their very nature implied a representation of the 
Sovereign ”—namely, offices such as that of Governor Deputy, 
Governor and District Commissioner, &c. Why? “Because,” 
they confidently continued, “these positions carry along with 
them a representation of the Sovereign, who is a Moslem, and 
therefore none but persons of his religion should, or could, 
carry that representation.” 

The logical application of this theory, if once admitted in 
any particular case, can mean nothing else but the civil and 
political degradation of the Christian citizen, exclusively on 
the ground of his Christianity, from the status of a free 
citizen to that of a liege and a tolerated serf. It also means 
the exclusion of all Christians from public life and from the 
Civil Service, because in all public service there is, and must 
be, “a representation of the Sovereignty of the State,” and 
this representation, it is claimed, a Christian or a Jew cannot 
fulfil in a“ Moslem State such as Egypt is, and must be,” 
which is the claim being put forth to-day by the entire Moslem 
press of Egypt, and especially the semi-official organs in it. 

The Copts, by their appeal to Britain, have called attention 
to a state of affairs in Egyptian politics which, if left un 
heeded, will be fatal to all real progress, because the interest 
of the Copts, and that of National progress and general 
civilisation in Egypt, are, at the bottom, one and the same. 
The British cannot neglect the just claims of the former to 
equality with their Moslem compatriots in civil rights and 
political privileges, while they pretend to promote progress on 
liberal lines or safeguard the interest of Europe and modern 
civilisation in the Nile Valley.—I am, Sir, &c., 

L, A. FAnovs, 

Brown’s Hotel, London, 


[We have been obliged for reasons of space to reduce our 
correspondent’s letter. Considering that a Copt, Boutros 
Pasha, was till his assassination Egyptian Prime Minister, 
we cannot help thinking that Mr. Fanous exaggerates when 
he suggests that the Copts are excluded from the work of 
Government. On the matter of principle we are, however, 





with him, It is always the business of the British nation in 
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; , administered, or occupied by them to protect 
countries ra to secure their rights. Just as in India we 
—— stand by the Mohammedan minority and see they suffer 
ression at the hands of the Hindoos, who outnumber 
A 0 greatly, so in Egypt we must stand by the Copts and 
aan. and safeguard them from Mohammedan oppression 
or neglect. Provided there are Copts competent to fill the 
high offices, the fact that they are not of the Mohammedan 
religion should not be allowed to exclude them.—Eb. Spee- 


tator.] 





THE SALE OF DRUGS. 
[To rae Eprron oy tHe “Srecrator.”} 

Sr,—As the Spectator is prominent for its sound common 
sense in many matters, I should like to ask you for your 
opinion on the question of the sale of drugs. Is it right 
that there should be so little restriction on the sale of these 
articles ? There are at the present time such drugs as veronals, 
sulphonals, and trionals sold by chemists to the public with- 
out any medical authority whatsoever. Again, there are 
prescriptions given to patients from time to time containing 
such poisons as morphia, etc., and the prescriptions once given 
can always be used by the patient ad infinitum, thus convert- 
ing the use of drugs into the incalculable abuse of the same. 
Could not a law be passed which should prohibit the sale of 
these drugs without proper medical authority? The law 
should be so framed that prescriptions once given should only 
hold good for the quantity prescribed, and each further pre- 
scription should have the fresh endorsement of the medical 
authority. Each prescription should be properly dated, and 
such drugs as veronals, sulphonals and trionals should come 
under the same category. The chemists, for selling these 
drugs without this authority, should be made liable to a 
fine of £100. The drug habit, like a vampire, slowly 
catches hold of its prey, who, once entrapped, are 
unable to release themselves from its deadly embraces. 
Cannot the Jaw of the land do something to mitigate 
this evil. Can nothing be done? These deadly little 
doses become, as it were, a lying spirit in the mouths of its 
unfortunate victims. It is a well-known fact, that the most 
beautiful characters become transformed, and that the abuse 
of drugs changes the whole nature of people, making them 
unreliable, deceitful, and morally irresponsible. The question 
may be a difficult one, but it is one that should be honestly 
tackled, and I believe that if such a law was passed as is here 
suggested it would not only meet the approval of the doctors 
and the chemists, but also the public. At the same time, it 
would undoubtedly be a great boon to many a home which has 
hitherto had this blight in its midst. What does the 
Spectator say?—I am, Sir, &c., OBSERVER. 

(Undoubtedly the sale of drugs capable of doing serious 
mischief, such as the anodynes and soporifics mentioned by 
our correspondent, ought to be placed under close restriction. 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





METHODS OF THE INDIAN POLICE. 
[To tux Epitor or tas “Srecrator.”’] 
S1r,—Will you allow one ;who served His Majesty in India 
for over thirty years, about equally in the Executive and 
Judicial Departments, to say a few words on the “ Methods of 
the Indian Police ? ” 

My own conclusion on the whole matter, with which I will 
begin, is expressed in the following extract from the judgment 
of the Punjab Chief Court in the notorious Gulab Banu case. 
This is the gist of what they said : “ While it is our clear duty 
to watch and to bring to notice any cases of cruelty on the part 
of the police which may come before us, we consider it at this 
time equally our duty to say that from the experience gained 
in criminal trials in this court we have formed a bigh opinion 
of the Punjab police, and of its services to the public in 
Protection of the person and property ; and if isolated cases of 
cruelty and torture have from time to time come before us, as 
we regret to say they have, many more instances of integrity, 
zeal and devotion to duty, of which any service in the world 
might be proud, have been brought to our notice.” Those 
words have not been quoted by those who wished to make 
capital out of the case ! 

It must be remembered, to begin with, that the Indian police 
labour under very great difficulties. It is undeniable that 
they are not loved by their countrymen. But we must not 





lay too much stress on that,” for it is equally true of the 
subordinate Indian staff in all departments. Get into 
conversation with a villager on the edge of a Government 
forest and hear what he has to say of the underlings in the 
Forest Department. So with the Canals; while the “ patwari,” 
or village accountant, who is the pivot of the administration 
in the Revenue Department, is the most abhorred of all. Their 
methods are all tarred with the same brush—they are 
Oriental—and in every one of these departments much of the 
time of the European officers is taken up in endeavouring 
to modify—to eradicate is hopeless—these tendencies. Some 
of this odium is deserved, much more is not. 

To return to the police, let us examine a little what their 
ordinary methods are: There has been a brutal murder in a 
certain village. An Indian police official is sent to investigate. 
What does he do? First he gathers all the inhubitants of 
the suspected village and sits them down. Not one of these 
will move till he has got some information. If anyone comes 
forward willingly, the officer takes down his statement; butif 
none come forward, or not enough is told, the villagers are 
kept sitting. Then a little starvation is added as an 
encouragement, and when hunger begins to gnaw, some one 
says he saw Ram Bakhsh and Khuda Bakhsh near the house 
of the murdered man about the time of the murder. Other 
items are added, and then Ram Bakhsh and Khuda Bakhsh 
are “detained.” Then the band begins to play. If the 
police officer is of the better type all the pressure he puts 
on is to get the lambardars (village elders) to “ reason” with 
the suspects, but he employs no physical torture, and so in 
most cases the inquiry proceeds. In rare cases, more and 
more rare as time goes on, physical torture is employed. But 
it isa mistake to suppose that nowadays torture is used only 
to extract confessions or bribes. It has been rather lost 
sight of that pressure, sometimes amounting to torture, is more 
often employed to get information—i.e., to force discovery of 
stolen property, of the murdered body, or to force out 
evidence which is being withheld. It is almost an insult to 
them to say that every European officer sets his face hard 
against all such practices. But, after all, are they so unnatural 
in an Oriental, and are we free from similar faults ourselves 
—longo intervallo, no doubt? Not so long ago the head- 
master of a great public school stopped all holidays in 
order—by torture P—to extract information as to a certain 
offence, or a confession from the culprit. The War Office 
took similar action in a case at Sandhurst. By the “torture” 
of dismissal they endeavoured to force evidence which they 
believed to be forthcoming. In a case which came to my 
notice in India a general officer dismissed a number of native 
camp followers and forbade them re-employment “ until they 
told the truth,” in the belief that they could give information 
if they chose. A very high authority punished a whole regi- 
ment, a large portion of whom could not by any possibility 
have been concerned in the matter, in order to extort—by 
“torture”? (certainly pressure)—information which he chose to 
believe some menin the regiment might beable to give. Is it to be 
wondered at that when these things are done by us the 
Indian police officer should “stop the village holidays” when 
he is convinced that the criminal is present and known to be 
present? It is a wonder that he stops there, as he usually 
does. 

The fact is that the Oriental does not in his heart believo 
these methods to be wrong. As far as the attack on the 
police by a certain section of the Indian community is con- 
cerned, it is due to a totally different cause. The maintenance 
of law and order depends on the police. Still more the 
deportations were made, or are believed to have been made, 
mainly on the information supplied by the police. Therefore 
it is desirable to discredit the police, and, through them, 
as much as possible the administration also. Voila tout !—I 
am, Sir, &., SENEX, 





A PLEA FOR THE PUBLIO SCHOOL. 
(To raz Eprror or tas “ Srkcrarox,”’) 

Srr,—There are many defects in our public school system, 
but there is one point to their credit, which has not, perhaps, 
sufficient weight attached to it. That is the subordination of 
lower boys to upper boys, and the sense of responsibilily 
fostered in upper boys by the position they hold. 

It is rather the fashion in the present day to emphasize the 
need of early specialization, and boys are removed from 
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public schools prematurely, the result being a narrowness of 
view, a want of respect for those above them, and an 
inordinate belief in themselves. They are herded in the 
society of boys about their own age, and they have no one to 
look up to except their masters and teachers—who are grown 
up men. The hero worship of a boy is bartered for a 
discipline which often tends to pettiness. Is the experience of 
Sandhurst, the Britannia, Osborne, quite encouraging? The 
age at which boys may enter at Sandhurst has lately 
been lowered again. The perpetual changes in the 
conditions for entering the army are the despair of 
teachers, and a constant source of bitter disappointments. 
In all departments of public life—in Church and State 
equally—there is an astonishing want of consistency and 
method, which is only partially counteracted by that common- 
sense which still forms the basis of English character, but 
our national happy-go-lucky methods allow of haphazard 
experiments which may, in the end, cost us our position 
among the nations. The public schools have a great future 
before them if they can manage so to co-ordinate their system 
of education as to give all the specialization needed for 
military training without hampering too seriously the wheels 
of their curriculum. This should be done without that 
infinitesimal dove-tailing which exercises the ingenuity of 
hard-worked masters. Specialization should not be begun 
too early, but the course of study should be so. arranged that 
whatever is done should be done thoroughly, and the average 
boy’s powers considered above all. The clever boys can shift 
for themselves. There is a residuum which it seems almost 
impossible to reach. The Headmaster’s conference is thruc. 
into a wintry corner. Are the summer holidays too short to 
allow of so prolonged a meeting as might produce a greater 
unity of system, while preserving variety of method, and start 
our curriculum for an Olympic victory with a minimum of 
dust.—I am, Sir, &c., E. D. Sronz. 
Jiadley College, Abingdon. 





GENIUS AND STATURE. 

[To rue Epitorn or rus “Srecraror.”’] 
£1rr,—Professor Arthur Keith, who, according to your cor- 
respondent “J. H. B.” in last week’s issue, has stated that 
“the small man is invariably the intellectual superior of the 
tall man,” must be greatly put to it to account for the many 
men who have towered over their fellows, as much in intellect 
as in inches, from Saul the son of Kish down to Lord 
Kitchener. The second Caliph, Omar, and Charlemagne 
have been compared by their historians to Caesar and 
Alexander. The former must have been nearly seven feet 
high, and the latter as gigantic. It is rare in old times to 
find details given, or even so close an approximation as the 
proclamation which described the fugitive Charles II. as 
“above two yards high.” Still, we do know that Dr. 
Johnson was of huge stature as well as bulk; that George 
Washington was some inches over the “two yards,” 
and that Abraham Lincoln was taller still. No one 
who has seen him can forget John Lawrence’s tall, gaunt, 
and powerful figure. His brother Henry was bigger 
still. Though not so tall, Lord Mayo looked as gigantic, 
with his massive proportions. These Viceroys naturally bring 
us to Lord Curzon, who is not likely to accept Professor 
Keith’s dictum, and to Lord Ampthill, whose size is a very 
extra one. It looks as if “that little man, Bobs Bahadur” 
had a genius for chiefs and colleagues, and friends, of excep- 
tional stature—figures like Lord Napier of Magdala, Sir 
Frederick Haines, Sir Neville Chamberlain, Sir Henry Tombs, 
or his own three successors in India; and finally his special 
hero, John Nicholson, who was one of the tallest of men. 
Though he disposes of the Russians, the Germans must pre- 
sent some difficulty to Professor Keith—Prince Albert for 
instance, and the late German Emperor, to say nothing of 
Moltke and Bismarck. 

It happens that the name of every low sized notable given 
in “J. H. B.’s” letter at once suggests a tall analogue, of 
equal or greater value, just as if one of them had been that of 
Edward VIL., recalling Longshanks and Edward III. The case 
of Lord Roberts is done with. For Wellington there is 
Marlborough, who was much above the Long Parliament’s 
“two yards”; to say nothing of his colleague, General 
Webb, who stood close on seven foot from heel to 








plume. For Mr. Lloyd George there is Sir 
Peel—surely as eminent a politician. For 
Tom Moore there is the long-limbed Scott, and so on 
the list. Napoleon was exceptional im stature as 
ways, but so was Peter the Great, who was 6 feet 8 inches, 
For Newton I venture to offer Aristotle, and do so on as good 
authority as that which puts Cesur among the dwarfs! 
Professor Keith’s dogma, if correct, is one so patent that it 
ought to be made a rule for action, like the principle that 
appointments should only be given to those who have some 
fitness for the duties. As alreudy indicated, this has been 
flagrantly violated in India from Professor Keith's point of 
view. There are worse instances than those given above, It 
is true the present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal is believed 
to be both the shortest and the ablest official in the country, 
But only the other day an ex-Lieutenant Governor who is 
6 feet 5 inches received the Grand Cross. Some of hig 
relatives of corresponding stature have held high positions, 
and one of them, who is 6 feet 6 inches, has just been ap- 
pointed to be Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. B. O, 


Robert 
“ Little ~ 
through 


in 





RELIGIOUS PROCESSIONS. 
[To tux Eprror or THe “ Specrator.”’] 

Srr,—The late procession through the streets to St. Paul’s 
of clergy and laity seems to me to call for notice. My own 
feeling is that religious ostentation of all kinds is opposed 
to the spirit of Christ’s teaching. Let clergy, if they like, 
organise processions within the walls of their churches, 
But when the public streets are used for this purpose the 
desire “to be seen of men” is obvious. However, it is not 
for me to judge my brother; “to his own Master he standeth 
or falleth.” The question is how the precedents which are 
being established by these displays are likely to affect the 
convenience of the public. Not so long ago a procession 
outside the precincts of a Roman Catholic Cathedral was for- 
bidden ; but if one sect of Christians be allowed to conduct 
processions in the public streets to the great inconvenience 
of the public, how can we in fairness forbid other sects to 
follow their example? When the different sects begin to 
“demonstrate” in this manner, the bigger the procession the 
greater the importance of the sect. It is quite conceivable 
that in times of excitement these religious processions may 
lead to rioting. My feeling always was that the indulgence 
extended to the Salvation Army might form a dangerous 
precedent. Before a prescriptive right to make these de- 
monstrations is acquired it seems to me desirable that the 
question should be thoroughly considered and discussed.— 
Ian, Sir, &e., LaIcvs, 





ICED WINES IN SCOTLAND. 

[To tHe Epitor or tue “ Spectraror.’”’] 
Srr,—Apparently the Kings of Scotland iced their wine 
before it was the practice either in France or England. The 
Chief of the Munros holds Foulis by the tenure, I believe 
from James the Fifth’s time, of a cart-load of snow when the 
King passed that way. Till then they had held it by the 
strong hand since before Malcolm Canmore.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. M. 
[We believe that the Laird of Rothiemurchus also holds 
his lands by the presentment of a snowball when the King 
passes through them. Possibly, however, the said snow. 
ball was not for icing purposes.—Ep, Spectator.]} 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN GERMANY. 

(To rue Eprror or Tue “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—At the same time the English democracy is going to 
overthrow the venerable, albeit rather old-fashioned House of 
Lords, German Liberalism of all shades is preparing to fight 
down the Conservatives and the Agrarian oligarchy. The 
short-sighted selfishness of the Conservative Party in carrying 
the financial reform, when they laid the whole burden of the 
new taxes upon the shoulders of the great masses, taxing even 
the matches of the poorest whilst refusing to tax the great 
inheritances, opened the eyes of the Liberals all round to such 
an extent that they at last saw that there was no hope of 
getting justice unless they made up their minds to help them- 
selves. And the only way they could help themselves was to 
unite in the one aim to get, by all legal means, a majority im 
the German Diet, 
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oubt now that the patience of the German 
ap mg anend. Esti modus in rebus: sunt certi 
ique fines. In nearly every bye-election that has taken 
retipr late in Germany, the parties that have carried the 
fnancial reform were either beaten and lost the seat or at 
Jeast a good many votes. Altogether they have lost about a 
bundred thousand votes. The chief gainers were the party of 
the Social Democrats, the chief losers the Conservatives. 
The Social Democrats have gained a great number of seats, 
whilst the Conservatives lost their safest strongholds in 
Eastern Prussia, hitherto their own uncontested domain. 
Bren the chief leader of the Conservative Party, who is called 
the uncrowned king of Prussia, Herr v. Heydebrandt, is not 
sure of his seat in Parliament. There is such rebellion in his 
own borough that he has to look out for some other con- 
stituency. The Centrum itself, next to the Socialists the 
best organised political party in Germany, whose electioneer- 
ing agents—viz., the Catholic priests—are even more powerful 
and influential than the Socialist agitators, is much shaken, 
and will perhaps lose, too, some seats. Anyhow, the Social 
Democrats are sure to be the victorious party in the next 
elections, and will return, perhaps, as the strongest party to 
the Diet. 

However, the indignation of the people is not roused by the 
financial reform alone. The refusal of the Prussian Govern- 
ment to grant to the people the universal suffrage, although 
the old system has been described by Prince Bismarck long 

as “the most miserable in the world,” and to concede the 
secret ballot, although its advantage is seen in every general 
election to the Diet and the disadvantage of the open bal- 
loting in every election to the Prussian House of Deputies, has 
caused not less excitement. Add to it the attitude of the 
Government towards the proceedings of the Pope. Whilst the 
whole Protestant world in Germany was shocked, whilst even 
educated Catholics shook their heads and some even rebelled, 
the Government took rather easy the Borromeo Encyclical and 
took no decided measures against the anti-modernist oath the 
Pope had decreed. That the Crown Prince has to go to Rome 
instead of the Emperor to congratulate the King of Italy is 
considered, too, as an intolerable concession to the Pope, who 
does 80 much to exasperate the Protestant German world. 

Knowing full well that, in such circumstances, they will 
be most likely to be defeated, the Conservatives tried to raise 
the anti-Socialist cry. All citizens, they said in their appeal 
to the people, should regard as their highest duty to unite and 
vote against the Social Democrats, whoever may be and to 
whatever party may belong the opponent of the Socialistic 
candidate. But they had no luck with this war-cry. The 
Liberals of all shades agreed that the danger threatening from 
the Social Democracy was great, very great indeed, but that 
the reactionary danger was more imminent and therefore to 
be met first. 

How intensely the German people are occupied by the 
coming election is clearly seen by ‘the fact that, although the 
general elections are not to take place before November, and 
perhaps not before January next, the preparations have been 
going on already for about six months. Never before in 
Germany, and perhaps anywhere, have elections been pre- 
pared so long atime. Every day for already half a year the 
papers publish notes about these preparations. To influence 
the elections manufacturers, merchants, bankers, artisans 
united in the Hansabund, the peasants in the Bauernbund, the 
Liberals and Radicals in the Progressist People’s Party. 

The Conservatives cannot even quite depend upon the 
oficial machinery, because the officials themselves suffer 
under the Conservative tax policy, and they are, therefore, 
not with their whole heart on the side of the majority that 
has so obstinately stuck to a policy which the late Chancellor, 
Prince Biilow, has denounced as leading to a most dangerous 
Conservative catastrophe. “We shall mect at Philippi,” he 
exclaimed, and the general opinion is that the meeting at 
Philippi will happen in the next general elections. Even the 
German Emperor and King of Prussia is not at all satisfied 
by the policy of his rival, the uncrowned King of Prussia. 

Being so much occupied with the home policy and the 
international horizon being cloudless, Germans care just now 
little for foreign political questions. They neither believe 
nor fear that France is desirous of going to war against 
Germany, and they neither believe nor wish that the Father- 


question whether we should go to war against England could 
be put to the people, the number of “‘ayes” would be a most 
ridiculously small one. The same, we ure sure, would be the 
case with a corresponding referendum in England. The 
German nation wishes not less sincerely than the English 
people that at’ last a way may be found that might lead to 
a retrenchment of the armaments, if only because that would 
mean lighter taxes and less irritation, jealousy, and danger. 
When at last will the statesman appear who shows the 
way to satisfy the heartiest wishes of all cultured nations, 
to insure peace and progress? When at last? When indeed. 
—I am, Sir, &c., a oe 
[Our Correspondent shows that political power is passing 
away from its present possessors into the hands of the 
German people. We must not conclude, however, that this 
fact makes for peace. It makes, we fear, for the opposite. 
The ruling caste in Germany will be greatly tempted to 
get out of their internal difficulties by a spirited foreign 
policy. The idea of war is no doubt unpopular just now in 
Germany. When once it had begun, however, it would 
eclipse all other issues and unite the whole country against 
the foe. Those whom we have deacribed as the ruling caste 
are fully aware of this fact. We do not say they will act 
on their knowledge, but they will certainly be tempted to 
do so. But if a war is held to be necessary to keep “restless 
people ” quiet, the war chosen will, if possible, be a war with 
limited liability—i.e., not a war against Russia and France com- 
bined, which, if unsuccessful, means the invasion of the 
Fatherland, but a war with Britain, which would not involve 
any such supreme calamity. There remains, however, the risk, 
and a very great risk, that France and Russia might not be 
neutral. Here is a consideration which happily makes for 
peace. In any case adequate preparation is the best, and 
indeed only, defence against a guerre des électione.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





TURF PROPHETS AND THE DAILY PRESS. 
(To tag Epitor or tue “Srecrator.’’} 
Sir,—I hope you will allow me to explain that my letter, printed 
in your last week’s issue, was written and posted before the 
appearance of Mr. John Hawke’s short supplementary letter in 
your issue of the 8th inst.—I am, Sir, &c. 


13 South Norwood Hill, 8.E. Epwarp H. Quicxs. 





AN UNKNOWN DONOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
[To tux Eprror or tue “ Srectator.”’ | 
Srir,—For some considerable time past, an unknown friend in 
England has been regularly supplying me with copies of your 
valuable paper. May I acknowledge the kindness through the 
medium of your paper and, at the same time, notify my unknown 
friend of my change of address from “The, Rectory, Mt. Magnet,” 
to “ The Rectory, Sandstone.” It is truly difficult to express how 
much we clergy, living in the way back, isolated towns of the 
goldfields of Western Australia, appreciate these gifts of home 
papers and magazines. Thanking you in anticipation.—I am, 
Sir, &c., T. E. Brewis, 
Rector of Sandstone, W.A. 
All Saints’ Rectory, Sandstone, W.A. 


Tue Rev. F. E. L. Gower (Diocese of Antigua, B.W.I.) desires to 
thank the kind friend who so regularly sends him the Spectator. 
He has now moved to the following address :— 

8. Paul’s Rectory, Frederiksted, St. Croix, Danish West Indies, 
and will be glad if copies can be sent to him there. The postage 
to St. Croix will be more than in the English Islands. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication 








POETRY. 


TO A LONDON STATUE. 
CHILL-LIPPED and cold and carved in stone, 
Enisled by thundering seas of sound, 
Fame’s trumpet o'er them mutely blown, 
Three dreamers stand on London ground : 
Three dreamers who have climbed the heights, 
And won the ever-deathless bays, 
Watch here o’er London's days and nights 








land and England think of attacking one another. If the 
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Here see we in his native town, 
Whose varied life he loved to view, 
Our first sweet singer of renown, 
Dan Chaucer, man yet dreamer too: 
Who read as books his fellow-men, 
And with rare wit:and wisdom limned 
Their portraits with a faithful pen 
Whose truth nor Time nor Change have dimmed. 


Next him we love perchance the best, 
So human yet immortal still, 

A man with passions like the rest 
And yet their master, honest Will: 

By mirth and fear and anger swayed, 
Most wayward yet most innocent, 

On whom the winds of fancy played 
As on some sweet-stringed instrument. 


Last, Milton, mighty-souled and strong—~ 
For weapons weighty words had he— 
Waging fierce war against the wrong 
For love of truth and liberty; 
Who, battle over, sought again 
The Muse he wooed in days more bright, 
Turning blind eyes, and not in vain, 
Toward that inner, peaceful Light. 


With thoughts remote, in chilly mood, 
The mighty three stand silent there. 
The music of the multitude 
Rings loud in London’s thoroughfare, 
Now harsh, now sweet, yet never thrills 
Their ears, nor sets one pulse abeat. 
Hark! What faint breath Fame’s trumpet fills, 
And stirs the folds about her feet ? 
W. J. Cameron. 








BOOKS. 


a 
GEORGE JOACHIM GOSCHEN.* 


Mr. Ex.ror is to be congratulated on having successfully 
performed a very arduous work. In an excellent summary 
(vol. ii. 274) he seems to take the reader into his confidence 
and to explain the difficulty of the task which he has set him- 
selftoovercome. “I . . . recognise,” he says, “that many 
of those who have looked on at politics from a distance, and 
to whom the chief actors on the political stage have been but 
names, may find it difficult to realise to the full how great is 
the benefit to the nation arising from the fact that a life such 
as Lord Goschen’s bas been dedicated to the true service of 
the State. I have no hesitation in saying that the more a 
man has known at first hand of political doings and of 
politicians, the better he will appreciate the debt which his 
country owes to Lord Goschen.” Mr. Elliot, from the fact that 
he has himself been an actorin the scenes which he describes, is 
well qualified to set out for us the nature of the influence which 
Lord Goschen exercised in the councils of the nation, but, 
even with this knowledge, the task of presenting to the public 
an account of the career of a statesman like Lord Goschen is 
very considerable. Goschen was a moderate man, a fighting, 
or, as he himself put it, “a violent moderate man,” and he 
aspired, not unsuccessfully, “to make moderation a force.” 
Unfortunately moderation is not a quality which captivates 
the public imagination. The mind of the crowd is occupied 
with Utopias and the revolutionary paths which seem to lead 
to them. Goschen’s was a mind which, even in its youthful 
ardours, recognised the continuity of progress and the silent 
constructive principles which animate the civilisation in which 
we live. 

We are grateful to Mr. Elliot for that admirable phrase, 
“to make moderation a force.” Such.a purpose does not 
mean the mere moderation of illogical compromise, but the 
philosophical appreciation of a great truth, namely, that the 
foundations of civilisation are already well and truly laid 
and that progress is a question of growth and not of revo- 
lutionary change. Mr. Elliot’s theme calls upon him to 
show how and on what occasions the subject of this 
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biography. brought these principles to bear on the genta 
polities of the day, and be does well to insist 
such a creed, in the case of Goschen at all events, 
evoke a passionate conviction. There is inherent in -s 
civilised society a natural conservative reluctance to embark 
on uncharted courses, and a critical incredulity as to the 
advantage of such adventures, but in a hyper-sensitive age, 
when young men are dreaming dreams, something more jg 
needed to control the rash enthusiasms of the hour, What we 
require and what Goschen’s cureer seems to teach us isa fuller 
appreciation of the reasons that should make moderation . 
force. Moderation is a condition necessary for the expansion 
of a free and permanent civilisation, and the thought, if 
rightly understood, should rise to the level of enthusiasm, ip 
gratitude for what civilisation has already done for us, and in 
the reasoned belief of the assured progress of a nation that in 
all things accepts liberty as its political maxim. This we 
believe to have been the underlying principle of Goschen’s life, 
and Mr. Elliot’s task has been to make this apparent by a 
narrative of events. 

Goschen never practised the art of self-advertisement. The 
first instinct of an English gentleman is modesty and self. 
effacement, and even when he became a politician Goschen 
never abandoned this attitude. He was no political adven. 
turer, eager to win notoriety at any cost. He had, of course, his 
ambition, but it was to do something, not to seek something 
for himself. There is unfortunately a characteristic absenoe 
of confidential correspondence and diaries, which might have 
told their own tale, und Mr. Elliot has been obliged, for the 
most part, to fall back on the plan of writing, with some 
fulness of detail, the history of the episodes in which Goschen 
played a part. To the intelligent reader the fact that this 
arrangement at times allows the personality of the man to be 
overshadowed by the other actors on the stage will appeara 
characteristic testimony to the entire absence of any spirit of 
self-aggrandisement and to his honourable co-operation with 
colleagues as loyal as himself. In this connection we cannot 
refrain from quoting the words of his leader, the Duke of 
Devonshire :— 

“Fora period now of over forty years we have acted together 
in very general agreement. I need not say that the severance of 
such along connection as that is a matter which cannot fail to 
affect any man, and I think that perhaps more than most I feel 
the immense loss we have sustained in the loss of Lord Goschen. 
He was one of the first, if not actually the first, of the Liberal leaders 
with whom I took counsel when we thought it necessary to raise 
a protest on the announcement of Mr. Gladstone’s conversion to 
Home Rule. That protest was, I think, not altogether without 
result in the final defeat of the measure. Lord Goschen had 
retired not from political life, but from official political life, 
before the tariff controversy was raised. That issue called him 
back to active political life. He was a man who combined great 
knowledge of economical subjects, and, I believe, that his opinions on 
this question weighed almost more in the public mind than those 
of any other man.” 

In this unassuming language has the Duke of Devonshire 
chronicled the fact that it was his and Lord Goschen’s action 
which in 1886 saved the Union. Twenty years later they again 
intervened in a crisis equally serious. At the election of 1906, 
writes Mr. Elliot :— 

“The verdict of the country was decisive and overwhelming. 
* Free Trade was saved,’ so said the Duke of Devonshire, 
adding cautiously and characteristically the words, ‘for the 
present.’ At all events, during the short remainder of the lives of 
its chief Unionist defenders, the Duke himself and Lord Goschen, 
it had little more to fear.” 

At the present crisis of political affairs it seems almost 
fnevitable that we should dwell more on the success 
of a statesman in resisting the ill-considered wishes 
of a misguided democracy—a resistance necessary if the 
positive constructive influence of liberty is to be preserved— 
than on the administrative triumphs of his official life. These 
last, however, were not inconsiderable. In 1868 Goschen 
began his official life in Mr. Gladstone’s Government 4s 
President of the Poor Law Board, and in November, 1869, 
there was issued over his signature a notable circular, known 
to poor-law reformers as Goschen’s circular, recommending 
careful administration of outdoor relief and the advisability 
of establishing co-operation between the poor law and 
voluntary charity—a proposal which forms one of the main 
recommendations of the recent Poor Law Commission. Mr. 
Elliot does not mention this circular, but it was the beginning 
of a movement of great importance in the history of our 
English Poor Law, and it must always be a matter of great 
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t that Goschen did not remain longer’ in this post 
% follow up and secure the adoption of the excellent 
advice given in his circular. His services, however, were 
yequired in what was thought to be’a more important office, 
and he became in 1871 First Lord of the Admiralty. 
In his new office Goschen insisted from the first on maintain- 
ing the efficiency of the British Navy, and an interesting 
account is given of his relations to Mr. Gladstone, whose 
«desire for national economy amounted to a passion.” Mr. 
Elliot is probably right in attributing Mr. Gladstone’s sudden 
dissolution of Parliament in 1874 to his failure to come to 
reement with Mr. Goschen at the Admiralty, and with Mr. 
Cardwell at the War Office, as to the necessary expenditure 
for their several departments. 

In 1877 we find him opposing an extension of the suffrage 
proposed by his party. When asked why should he sacritice 
himself in opposing the inevitable, he characteristically replied 
that it was only inevitable “if both parties in the House con- 
fined themselves to watching each other, in order to see that 
one might not steal a march on the other, in winning the 
affections of the class to be enfranchised.” That, in his judg- 
ment, was the very thing that impelled him to speak out. 
Two reasons in this connection weighed with him: one, that 
the rural population had had no experience of local govern- 
ment ; 

“gecondly, there was the ‘plague spot of the Poor Laws’ upon 
which the class to be enfranchised was specially dependent. With 
a new million of voters ‘even a Conservative Government would 
have to pass a democratic Budget,’ and he ran through a list of 
recent legislative and financial measures in order to show that 
even with the existing enlarged electorate it was the newly 
enfranchised classes who had been specially favoured in legis- 
Jation and at the same time financially spared. Already he had 
noticed a change in the House of Commons. ‘It might be an un- 
popular thing to say it, but political economy had been dethroned 
in that House, and philanthropy had been allowed to take its 
lace. Political economy was the bugbear of the working classes, 
amd philanthropy, he was sorry to say, was their idol. In all 
legislative assemblies wherever numbers, and numbers alone, had 
prevailed, the doctrines of political economy had never taken 
ee ‘It was the teaching of history that the reign of 
numbers endangered not the Throne, not the Constitution, not 
property—these were all bugbears—but political economy and the 
teaching that made Englishmen self-reliant.’ ” 

Such language reveals to us Goschen’s conviction that the 
popular mind needs the guidance of statesmen, and when its 
statesmen are selected by the people itself, mainly because of 
their abject servility in yielding to and inflaming its moods, 
men with Goschen’s independence and courage become 
increasingly rare and increasingly valuable. We have not 
space to follow him in his other administrative successes. 
His capacity was demonstrated to all in his rule, at two long 
separated epochs, over the destinies of the British Navy. 
His financial skill is remembered in the city for the successful 
conversion of the National Debt, and for the assistance which 
he rendered in staying the Baring crisis. His name, with 
that of his colleague, the Duke of Devonshire, will be 


honoured so long as independence and disinterestedness are- 


valued in political life, and it must always be a matter of 
gratification to those who have been responsible for the 
conduct of the Spectator that it has been our privilege to give, 
in our humble way, an unfaltering support to the policy 
advocated by these two great leaders of men. 





BIBLICAL HISTORY AND CRITICISM IN THE 
“ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA.” * 


Ir would be an interesting pastime to compare the articles on 
Scriptural subjects in the successive editions of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. They would prove to have grown in 
importance relatively to the rest of the contents of the work; 
later writers would appear to count more assuredly on a large 
and thoughtful circle of readers, and, in consequence, to write 
with more freedom, geniality, and sometimes fairness. With 
all the defects that still remain in English faith, the national 
Encyclopedia witnesses to its deepening in the last few 
generations ; and this deepening has proceeded step by step 
with the more scientific treatment of the problems. This is 
what is remarkable in the Scriptural articles of the new issue: 
they are as severely scientific as the articles on “Physics” or 
“Secular History”; they claim attention and convince the 














mind; and they are all written with reverent: good taste— 
reverence has become good taste since homest scholarship has 
been freed from obloquy. 


The scientific spirit is sober as well as frank, and that may 


explain why Dr. Cheyne is represented by an article on Isaiah 
which notices in its bibliography Dr. Kennett’s quite new 


Schweich Lectures, but is otherwise far from expressing its 


author's latest opinions. No doubt those opinions are too 
vaguely supported to be admitted as scientific. Yet itis a 
pleasure to read Dr. Buchanan Gray’s respectful notice 


(“ Bible: Higher Criticism”) of this “indefatigable worker” and 

“ resourceful pioneer,” and it is a curious turn of fortune that 

“The Two Religions of Israel” should appear in the same year 

as this article on Isaiah. 

A vast undertaking like the Encyclopedia suffers certain 

inevitable limitations. One is that the articles must be pre- 

pared some little time before they are published. This will 

be specially felt in the articles on Scriptural subjects, because 

so much has been discovered and discussed quite lately. 

Most readers would have been glad to find more pages 

allotted to that brilliant writer, Dr. Burkitt, for his treatment 

of the “Higher Criticism of the New Testament.” In the 

small space at his disposal it is interesting to read his allusion 
to the Fragments of Reimarus, for it shows the direction in 

which his mind was working even when he wrote. But if he 
could have completed his article last year, how much more he 
would have had to say about that movement in New Testament 
eschatological interpretation which Reimarus so prematurely 
inaugurated. There is, indeed, nothing about this movement 
in the article on “ Bible,” nor does Dr. Charles touch it in his 
articles on “ Apocalyptic Literature ” or “ Eschatology.” The 
omission was, no doubt, inevitable, yet it cannot but be 
regretted, for the matter is of more than academic interest. 
When all the necessary corrections and modifications have 
been made, this eschatological line of thought must lead to 
a moral revival; to a return to the “ forsake all and follow” 
as the heart of the Faith ; and this addition would be just 
the one desirable complement to the intellectual thoroughness 
of the Encyclopedia. Certainly these articles of Dr. Charles 
lack nothing in thoroughness ; and if any one feels that these 

authoritative lists of ancient works, with their businesslike 

descriptions and analyses, leave him unsatisfied; if he still 

desires a discriminating exposition of the purpose of these 
strange classes of books, he must be referred to Dr. Charles’ 
own History of the Doctrine of a Future Life, which will in 
some measure meet his need. The “ Odes of Solomon,” most 
beautiful of New Testament Apocrypha, were discovered in 
their nearly complete Syriac form too late to be included in his 
list ; nor could he refer to the valuable discussions of Howorth 
on I Esdras, or C. Torrey’s enchanting Ezra Studies, a 
book of Homeric vigour and freshness. The article on 
“Ephesians,” which is happily styled “a true letter, but in the 
grand style,” discusses the objections raised against its 
Apostolic authorship, and probably represents the trend of 
latest scholarship in finding “the balance of evidence to lie 
on the side of the genuineness of the Epistle.” Mr. Bartlett, 
in dating the Epistle to the Hebrews at the period of St. Paul’s 
martyrdom, is bolder. In spite of the increasing opposition 
of those best qualified to judge, an early date would 
seem at least possible. Yet this article leaves the im- 
pression that its author has hardly done justice to the 
arguments on the other side. He does, indeed, insist upon its 
being a real letter; yet his analysis makes it very like a 
sermon. Does he not lay too much stress on its references 
to the Jewish ritual, too little on the sense of strain and stress 
than runs through it? If there is an argument for the early 
date, it is this strain and stress which can be explained so 
much more simply by the outbreak of the war with Rome 
than by anything else. Of that war, however, the article says 
nothing, and a certain old-fashioned bias betrays itself in the 
desire to claim for the author a name that happens to be 
mentioned in the New Testament. “Hauck” in the biblio- 
graphy should be “Herzog,” the general reference to “the 
large New Testament Introductions and Biblical Theologies ” 
might be taken for granted; and Oxyrynchus Papyri IV. 
(1904) should be mentioned for its edition of the papyrus con- 
taining a large part of the Epistle in the NB type of text. 
Yet the article is good. The writer has a point of view of his 
own, and he skilfully works into his limited space allusions 
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There are many other articles on special books which would 
be well worth attention, but economy of space compels us to 
turn from them to the long article on “ Bible.” This is most 
important, and the editors have made wise choice in the 
distinguished scholars to whom they have entrusted the 
various divisions. To “Canon of Old Testament” the well- 
known initals of “S.R.D.” are appended. The debt which 
Englishmen owe to Dr. Driver is almost inestimable. He has 
reopened the Old Testament to them, as the printing of the 
Greek Testament reopened the Gospel to their forefathers. 
Skilled in all the learning of bis predecessors, excellent bim- 
self in judgment, and exercised in sympathy to understand 
the reverent fears and the impatient protests of uninstructed 
yet sincere believers, he gently but firmly guided a generation 
of pupils and teachers into recovered zeal for the Old Testa- 
ment. Parents, masters and mistresses in all kinds of schools 
are handing on the light received from him, and this generous 
labour for the people has but deepened his influence on the 
rising school of Semitic specialists. If “G.B.G.” (well-known 
initials also) is able to add something of value to the opening 
sections in his articles on “Textual and Higher Criticism,” it is 
very evident that the way bas been prepared for him by the 
thorough treatment of the preliminary subject. Of these 
additions, the most important is the brief and guarded state- 
ment of certain new problems which are arising from “the 
radical examination of the prophetic writings introduced and 
developed by Stade, Wellhausen, Duhm, Cheyne, Marti.” 
The starting-point of this newer criticism is :— 

“the clearer practical recognition of the fact that all pre-exilic 

prophecy has come down to us in the works of post-exilic editors, 
and that for the old statement of the problem of the prophetic 
books—What prophecies or elements in Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the 
rest are later than these prophets ?— is to be substituted the new 
critical question—From these post-exilic collections how are the 
pre-exilic elements to be extracted? Bound up with this question 
of literary criticism is the very important questicn of the origin 
and development of the Messianic idea.” 
The last sentence shows the practical interest of this new 
criticism. The older critics warned us against reading 
Christian dogma into ancient writings. But if these ancient 
writings owe their present form to late Judaism, it is right to 
read much deep and almost Christian thought into them. 
Prophets and Psalms may, after all, contain as full a faith in 
immortality or mediation as our grandfathers discovered in 
them. 

Excellent as are these articles on the Old Testament, they 
are in some ways even surpassed by parts of the articles on 
the New Testament. Here, again, we recognise in the ““W.Sa.” 
at the end of “Canon” a venerated master. With his entry the 
style takes on a striking change. Dr. Buchanan Gray was 
more modern than Dr. Driver, but both wrote with the 
dignified pen of the professor. Dr. Sanday is less academic, 
more of a humanist. And it is wonderful to see how his own 
conservative taste is vivified by his sympathetic perception of 
the case for the other side. And he can afford this, for he 
knows all that every one has said, yet sees his own road clear 
before him. Among other things that should be pondered in 
this admirable article is Dr. Sanday’s apparently unhesitating 
conviction that the Creed was founded on the Scriptures, and 
that always behind the Creed lay appeal to the Scriptures. 
His bibliography is a model; no mere list, but a “reasoned 
list.” Only it is a pity that there could not be here, or under 
the next section, a reference to C. H. Turner's papers in the 
Journal of Theological Studies (1908-9), “ Historical Introduc- 
tion to the ‘l'extual Criticism of the New Testament.” 

Space will allow but a few notes on “ K. L.’s” first-rate treat- 
ment of the textual criticism of the New Testament. Here 
we have plenty of the latest learning, a clear, unaffected style, 
and not a little instruction which will be really new to all 
but experts. The account of the codices, ¥ and B, is no dry 
summary nor repetition of things twice told already; it is as 
compressed as can be, yet interesting all through. “ Rousch” 
(p. 881) is a misprint for “ Rénsch,” and “Syrsch” (p. 882) 
should be divided “Syr sch,” or “Syr*.” <A. Souter’s 
hand edition of the Greek Testament, according to the text 
used by the English Revisers (Oxford, 1910), should now be 
added to the list of books. It gives a small selection of various 
readings, but these are taken from the wide field opened in 
the last few decades, and, though itis a pity that Dr. Souter 
was obliged to reprint the Revisers’ rather conventional text, 
he has provided an aid to study which for the present no one 





can neglect: for the present, since this autidedinentinn. 
new light we may presently expect. Will the ns say 
Von Soden’s text work a revolution in method as well as; 
nomenclature? And what of the Western text Se 
near future? Dr. Kirsopp Lake writes on this 
question with remarkable restraint. Yet here is one wh 
looks and marches forward, and a mighty phalanx of criti . 
moves with him. Of course he bas more to say than he amy 
say here, and he is aware of all the arguments that ma: r 
used on the other side. And yet, again, is it mere onatinent 
or prejudice that makes the half-instructed feel an intrinsig 
merit in the text which Hort called “Neutral”? Do the new 
discoveries as to the variety of the Western text really increase 
its authority? Is not the Western text just what Hort 
divined it to be—a popular use rather than a definite text 
which can be recovered from documents? Turn to his words 
in the introduction, sect. 176 :— 

“In surveying a long successi i 
side of aia. = er to be in ype! pes by the 
popular ecclesiastical life, little scrupulous as to the letter of 
Scheon, tu:sumepeiinen wlth euppesedl tune tor tae ae 
obvious edification.” _ a e 
Does not this description anticipate most of the later objec- 
tions to the Neutral text ? Even though it be a revision, it may 
be a correction of popular use, use and wont such as Clement 
exemplifies, rather than of the “bad MSS.” which “it is 
conceivable he used.” We to-day commonly quote “ Magna 
est veritas et praevalebit,” but we do not take “ praevalebit” 
from a document. Hort would not be content now with 
the title “Western.” He would admit some so-called 
Western authorities among his evidence for the “Neutral” - 
perhaps his “ Western non-interpolations” would thus win 
a less astonishing name. But would he see reason for 
considering the original text to have been “ Western” in the 
sense of rough and vulgar, instead of “Neutral” in the 
sense of noble art ? 

The section on “The English Bible” will be examined with 
special interest at the present moment, and perbaps with more 
critical attention than it might otherwise have received. It is 
a careful summary of most of the authorities up to the 
date of writing, but several points in its bibliography will 
require overhauling by comparison with Mr. Pollard’s new 
introduction, and a reference to his collection of records will 
make several pieces of the history more detailed and exact. But 
more use might have been made of some of the authorities 
which are quoted. A reference appears to Kingdon’s Lives of 
Poyntz and Grafton, but the sketch of the history of the 
Great Bible could scarcely have avoided, as it does, all 
the real problems, if the book had been more carefully 
studied. Lupton’s article in Hastings’ Dictionary, also 
referred to, supplies the means of correcting the account 
here given of the preparation of the Authorised 
Version, and the historical introduction to Dr. Carleton’s 
book on the Rheims version ought to have prevented such a 
phrase as “The Seminary at Douai and the English College 
at Reims.” The paragraph on the Revised Version cannot 
be censured as behind the time; on the contrary, it states as 
present facts what may be facts in anotber thirty years, 
though we do not think they will, but are certainly not facts 
to-day. 

“The use of the New Version has become general. Familiarity 
has mitigated the harshness of the Revisers’ renderings ; scholar- 
ship, on the whole, has confirmed their readings. The version 
has been read in parish churches both in London and in the 
country. In Canterbury Cathedral [?] and Westminster Abbey 
[?] it has definitely displaced the older version. It is no longer 
possible to maintain the plausible and damaging contention that 
the Revised Bible is ill-suited for public use.’ 
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THE ROMANS IN SCOTLAND.* 
We have in this very handsome volume a full account of a 
great investigation of Roman remains in North Britain. It 
is the most recent of these explorations—it was not begun till 
February, 1905, and it is not yet fully completed—it has 
yielded very valuable results, and it bas certainly found im 
Mr. Curle a most industrious and competent chronicler. The 
site of the discovery is Newstead, a hamlet, as it would be 
called in England, in the parish of Melrose. We speak of 
it as a discovery, although Newstead has for many years 
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known in connexion with its Roman remains. Bartholo- 
Gazetteer of the British Isles (edition of 1887) says 
oman remains have been found here.” The earliest 
dedicated to the Di Campestres, belongs to the 
ear 1783. Another altar was discovered in 1830; and 
oa construction of the North British Railway sixteen years 
ater led to the unearthing of various objects. On this last 
oecasion @ paper was published by the then secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. But the real nature of 
the remains has only now been revealed. To put this briefly, 
two great objects have been discovered: a temporary camp 
covering am area of forty-nine acres, and a fort which 
seems to have been occupied for a considerable space of time, 
probably with one or more interruptions. ; The camp, as 
might be expected, has yielded very few objects of interest. 
Its chief importance consists in its outlines and the plan of 
defence which it indicates. It makes, however, a strong 
appeal to the historical imagination of the reader, for there 
can be little doubt that it was constructed by the famous 
general Agricola during one or other of his Caledonian 
campaigns (83, 84 A.D.) The fort, though considerably 
smaller—not quite half the size—has yielded a great treasure; 
and it is the description of the building itself, so far’as it can 
be traced, for all the elevations have long since disappeared, 
and of the varied relics of its occupants, that has furnished 
Mr. Curle with a congenial subject. 

It is quite impossible to give here any idea of the place. A 
few minutes spent on the plans supplied will do more than a 
column of description. Generally, it may be said that though 
there is nothing materially different from what we know of 
the matter from books and from other similar remains, there 
are some local peculiarities. The most obvious question 
occurring—how high were the walls?—it is impossible 
to answer. We know, however, the breadth of the founda- 
tions, and this gives some help to conjecture. The figure of 
seven feet seven inches can hardly mean less than a height 
of fifteen feet, and may probably mean more. Whether 
there were towers elsewhere than at the gates, for of these 
there are indications, it is impossible to say. 

After the fortifications come the interior buildings, all of 
them, it need scarcely be said, to be traced by their founda- 
tions only ; in some cases these also have been removed. The 
most important is, of course, the Principia, the Head- 
quarters. This is made up of an inner and an outer court, 
measuring in all 131 ft. by 104 ft., dimensions exceeding those 
found elsewhere in Britain. Adjoining the outer court was 
an entrance hall (160 ft. by 50 ft.) This feature is not found 
elsewhere in this country, though it is not uncommon in 
Germany. Of other details we may mention that there was 
an ambulatory, ten feet wide, round three sides the outer 
court, and at the back of the inner court a chapel (sacellum). 
Outside the Principia may be traced other buildings, of which 
the most important were the granaries, the Commandant’s 
house, and the soldiers’ quarters. The house was a very 
spacious dwelling, occupying an area of 130 ft. by 120 ft. It 
will be remembered, however, that much of this area is 
accounted for by an open court. The baths were constructed 
without the fortifications. 

The period of occupation is a question of some difficulty. 
Doubtless the best guide in the answering of it is to be 
found in the details of the coins discovered. These numbered 
in all 249, of which all but 15 pieces were capable of identifica- 
tion. To these must be added 27 others (5 of gold, 16 of 

silver, and 16 of brass and copper) which had been picked 
up at various times in the nineteenth century. The five gold 
coms may be left out of account, except that the latest, one 
of Antoninus Pius, 152 A.D., indicates an occupation at least 
as late as that year. Of the silver coins 17 are pre- 
Augustine (9 being Republican and 8 minted by Mark 
Antony), 45 belong to the “Twelve Caesars,” 52 to the " Five 
Good Emperors,” while Commodus is represented by asolitary 
specimen of his wife Crispina (divorced by him very soon 
after his accession). To the fifty-two the reigns of Trajan and 
Hadrian contribute together 37. The 142 brass coins give 
much the same results. The Flavian Emperors and Trajan 
and Hadrian claim between them 116. ‘Three belong to 
Faustina. The occupation seems therefore to have come to 
an end early in the reign of Commodus. In Dr. Smith's 
paper, indeed, mention is made of coins of much later date, 
one of Constantine among them, But he does not specify 
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the localities, and nothing of the kind turned up in the recent 
explorations. ‘These may fairly be left out of account. 

The miscellaneous discoveries were made for the most part 
in a number of wells and rubbish-pits, one hundred and 
seven in all, which were found and explored in the course of 
the research. And most important and productive of all was 
the deep pit (26 ft.) discovered within the enclosure of the 
Principia. Arms and armour—among the latter some curious 
vizors evidently intended for tournaments—articles of cloth- 
ing including some shoes (one worn by a woman, another by a 
child), a great collection of pottery of much chronological 
value (including some fine specimens of what is commonly 
called “Samian ” ware), vessels of glass and bronze, tools (some 
of them evidently used for agriculture, and so indicating a 
settled occupation), and ornaments of various kinds, are 
described at length. The pottery section alone occupies 
more than eighty pages, and will be found of special interest,— 
pottery is a common ground in all these efforts to realise the 
past. The element of tragedy is not wanting. Skulls 
indented with blows, broken and twisted swords, and other 
indications of struggle have been discovered. It is easy to 
imagine the details. The Caledonians, whom the Newstead 
fort was intended to overawe, found an opportunity of over- 
powering or surprising the invader. The volume is amply, 
indeed magnificently, illustrated. 





I WONDER.* 


“Tey alone are incorrigible fools to whom nature comes 
natural,” we read in a new book of essays called I Wonder, 
by the same author as Confessio Medici. The speculations 
of an able man, who is also a doctor, upon such subjects as 
“pain,” “death,” “ matter,” “beauty,” and “self” cannot but 
have a peculiar interest, especially if his experience, with the 
inevitable prominence it must give to the material side of 
things, has led him to what we may rougbly call a spiritual 
conclusion. The whole scope of the book is shown in the 
preface, which is perhaps the best-written page among 109, 
almost all of which contain some passage remarkable either 
for thought or style. We venture to quote the preface asa 
whole. It is short, and its concise excellence cannot be proved 
by extracts :— 

“There comes a time in your life when you play, as it were, a 
game of cards against Faith. It is the oldest of all games. You 
and she, across the green table of Earth, are confronted; and the 
rule is that you play first. You sit and stare across the table at 
the backs of her cards. You have a strong hand: you hold 
the eruelty of Nature and the iniquities of Man: the facts of 
drink, insanity, inherited disease: the misery of the unemployed. 
What a hand you have got, what a hand! Come, you begin. 
Those eighteen, on whom the tower of Biloam fell and slew them— 
try that card. The game sways now to you, now to her, till the 
fan of your hand is thinned. You will find that she, no less than 
you, has a strong hand, stronger than you thought; and if you 
live long enough she is likely to win. For she holds, with much 
else that is worth having, certain cards which you will never beat; 
and she is an old and skilful player. Be careful to keep your 
temper over the game; and, of course, you play not for money but 
for Love.” 

That when our doctor plays against faith he plays to lose, 
and that he writes for those who earnestly desire to lose, is 
evident. But we think his most prejudiced opponent must 
admit that he never cheats himself. He never turns away 
from the terrible side of life. Indeed as we read his chapters on 
“Death” and “ Pain” it is impossible not to shrinkattimes from 
his bare realism. The world rings with pain like a hammered 
anvil, he tells us, but “the mass of pain in the world, the 
total amount of pain in the world, are phrases not sums.” We 
shall be paralysed with horror, he says, and utterly befogged, 
if we consider this question from any standpoint but that of 
the individual. “The mass of human pain must be divided 
by the mass of humanity.” But even if we consider pain from 
the point of view of each person, it is bad enough. Let 
every reader remember his own worst pangs. “The pain 
stirred, woke, became worse, ran from room to room of the 
house of life, till the heart was taken out of you, 
and you lay there sobbing and sweating and putting up wild 
little prayers which made no difference. You were crying not 
with pain alone, but with fear of pain,” that fear which is part 
and parcel of pain. “For we are afraid from birth, and fear 
is woven into our very fabric as a born instinct.” We think 
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only a doctor could have written that description, and cer- 
tainly he succeeds in making his reader's heart beat. Never- 
theless, though he admits that pain is not fully explicable on 
any theory, our author is certain that it is beneficent. 
Without it the world, he believes, would utterly degenerate. 
“ Fortitude illumines pain like sunshine ”—without it we should 
“die like flies,” heroism would cease to exist, and all the 
virtues would burn low. The great evidence of pain’s 
beneficence is the man who is willing to “take his way where 
pain is on the look-out for him,” and who has “ turned out of 
his heart, by the grace of God, and well-nigh out of his 
thoughts, the fear of pain.” 

But all this does not explain the pain of animals. Of 
this mystery we find here suggested a new explanation. 
Our author scouts the notion that all animals are simply 
made for man. He does not quote the Scotch catechism, but 
we may sum up his argument in a quotation from it. Animals, 
he thinks, were “ made for God and their own final good.” 
Neither the means nor the aim of their education is clear 
to us, but our author doubts not that there is a reason for 
every pain they suffer and every death they die. In 
lighter strain we are told that the only animals made for 
our sole enjoyment are the toy animals in a Noah’s ark which 
children set out after Noah and his wife #n order of size, not 
having yet realised that “ the apes come next to the family.” 

The essay on “ Death” centres round ile morality play of 
Everyman —a wonderful play, though, perhaps, it is here 
almost over-estimated:— 

“That first English audience, uncritical, unlettercd, for whom 
it was written, were concerned not with any legena of heroic 
action, but with what happens to Everyman. On the boards and 
trestles, set in the inn-yard, because the strolling players had 
come and it was market day, some young fellow was acting 
their own Life: therefore another of the company must act their 
own Death. A man must live, a man must die: and they paid 
their testers, and saw Everyman do both, just like themselves. 
But a third player must act their own God; and he must speak 
the prologue; and they must see him, uplifted above the rough 
stage, and visible beyond the ramshackle curtains, which are the 
stage and scenes of every life, and they must hear him ordering 
Death about his work. If nobody were to act God, the play would 
not be worth seeing, and the testers might be spent to more 
advantage in the front parlour of the inn. To that audience the 
play was real, because God was in it; that was just what 
made it so like what happens in real life. The British drama has 
advanced far from this kind of play ; and we now talk of realism, 
when we mean real water, or a real steam-engine, or a real flock of 
sheep on the stage. But the old way was the right way. Iam 
sure that my death has a meaning, a purpose, a commission given 
to him, sealed orders put into his hands. Therefore, if I am to 
see him with my own eyes, on the stage, in his uniform, arresting 
my life, he must produce his warrant; and I have the right to ask 
to see his commanding officer.” 


There are many people for whom pain and death do not 
seem fit subjects of discussion and speculation. For them 
they are but items of the inevitable, upon which to dwell is to 
despair. To these men also our author has something to say. 
When he writes of “Beauty” he writes of life—and he 
can do so with extraordinary vividness. We have here 
a charming description of a spring day in Regent’s Park—a 
description which, while we are reading it, seemed to banish the 
winter from the London streets. But it is not alone at the 
beauty of the Spring that our author calls on us to “ wonder.” 
Everything that we can admire is wonderful and inexplicable 
in his eyes, unless we will admit Faith to have won the game 
For it is in beauty pre-eminently that our author sees the 
justification of Faith :— 

“ The colouring of a Red Admiral gives me great pleasure; and, 

50 soon as I begin to think, this pleasure turns to wonder that the 
Red Admiral is so beautiful. And this wonder is not diminished 
when some idiotic young naturalist has pinched the life out of 
him and pinned him on cork. His beauty to me is utterly inex- 
plicable, utterly extravagant ; it was useful to him, it is useless to 
me ; it helped him to a mate as fair as himself, but I am sure that 
she was not in a state of mind to appreciate it.” 
Suppose our taste is not what is called very good? What 
matter? It is a great blessing to be able to admire the old 
masters, but it is also a great blessing to get pleasure from a 
shop window. If, as we look at a thing of beauty, we feel a 
sense of weakness—a sense that we cannot take in the whole 
thing—we must not be discouraged by the people who tell 
us we lack education :— 


“ Whereas, if Beethoven and Titian were living, they would tell 
us that they, even they, never attained clear vision, perfect sight 
of the fulness of the beauty of music and pictures : always they felt 
that there was more to be heard and seen than they heard and 





“ ieee. 
ae. Shey were like the Queen of Sheba, the half wag not told 

When we look back upon this book after we have finished 
reading it, we cannot but be struck by one very unusual cop. 
clusion which appears to us, though it is only once mentioned, 
to underlie every chapter. The ecsayist is inwardly convinced 
that there is life only upon this planet. If once a thinker can 
assure himself of that, he has, in the mind of the present 
writer, destroyed the present difficulty of Faith. He hag 
reinstated man in his old position of dignity, and set him oncg 
again in his old relation to the Creator. Once more the 
universe sinks to insignificance. Inconceivably huge as it may 
be, it ranks nowhere when we consider the mystery of life, If 
Faith does, indeed, hold that card, she wins “hands down,” 
Once again, “all things are ours.” 





THE INFLUENCE OF GREECE®* 
SHortty before his death the late Mr. Churton Collins 
delivered a series of five lectures at the University of 
Birmingham ; and these lectures, edited by Professor 
Macmillan, have now been published under the title Greek 
Influence on English Poetry. In his introduction Professor 
Macmillan speaks of the author’s wonderful memory, in 
which “ he rivalled the Homeric rhapsodists,” and of the stimu- 
lative quality of his intelligence. He had another charac. 
teristic a deep and abiding love for letters, an absorbing 
passion for what was fine. Whatever his faults may have 
been, and they were sufficiently obvious, this aspect of his 
character redeems them; and the cause of learning could 
have borne more patiently the loss of some of his opponents, 
These lectures at least bear witness to his solid learning. 
The circumstances of their delivery before what was largely 
a popular audience made it necessary, in the editor's words, 
to bring in “a great deal of matter which will seem obvious 
and elementary to classical scholars.” The book, however, as 
a popular exposition of the influence of Greek upon English 
literature, is simple and concise. We cannot always assent to 
the opinions of Mr. Collins. In what is perhaps his most 
interesting lecture, that on the influence of Greek criticism, he 
says: “I need hardly say that we are not to understand .... 
that criticism must notrecognise that art is progressive, thatwe 
are to set up the achievements of the Greeks as standards and 
models, and to suppose that any deviation from those standards 
and models is necessarily vicious and for the worse. Schlegel 
himself has shown, like Browning, that the greatness of 
modern art lies in its imperfection, and that Greek art, if 
perfect, is limited. The Greeks idealised the finite, whereas 
modern art aspires toward the infinite, and is the expression, 
troubled often and tumultuous, of thoughts beyond the 
reaches of our frame, the expression of desire rather than of 
attainment. But, for all that, the ultimate law of art is 
beauty, harmony, and we do well to keep that ideal before us, 
and that ideal we have always in the theories and achieve- 
ments of the artists of Greece.” Carefully guarded as this 
passage is, and its last sentence almost amounts to a repudia- 
tion of the first, we think that it draws too sharp a line 
between ancient and modern artistic ideals and standards. 
We are not able to see any adequate reason for considering 
perfection as necessarily finite. The evolution of all national 
literatures proceeds upon more or less clearly marked lines; 
at certain stages of our own development we become con- 
scious of a similar stage in the development of the Greeks, 
and we relate the two, or compare them; but, in comparison 
at least, the question is not so much whether a modern master- 
piece fulfills certain laws which the Greeks had recognised as 
whether it gives us the same complete zsthetic satisfac- 
tion as that which we experience in the contemplation of 
a tragedy by Sophocles or an idyll of Theocritus. An 
excellent example of what we mean is the late Mr. Walter 
Headlam’s translation of Hugo’s La Guitare, in which the 
ballad refrain becomes purely Theocritean: the distance 
between Hugo and Theocritus, between the ballad and the 
idyll, between the modern romantic and the ancient classic, 
is bridged completely. As Mr. Mackail has said in his 
lecture on Sophocles: “ Poetry has for all time to be judged, 
one might say, by an Athenian standard, as life itself has 
to be judged by Athenian ideals.” Theocritus, though he 
belongs to the Alexandrian period, to quote Mr. Mackail 





* Greck Influence on English Poetry. By J, Churton Collins, London: Sir 
Igaac Pitman and Sons, (3s, 6d, net.) 
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is “included in the roll of the classical Greek poets.” 

We think that Mr. Churton Collins, when he spoke of the 
« jdealising the finite,” and of the moderns, with their 
troubled and tumultuous expression, aspiring to the infinite, 
was preoccupied with some notion of romanticism as an 
exclusively modern characteristic. Mr. Butcher has discussed 
the romantic element in Greek poetry in Some Aspects of 
the Greek Genius, very closely and sufficiently; though we 
think he is in error when he implies that Phaedra’s desire 
for the woods and wild places is an instance of romanticism 
which the nurse treats as abnormal: Phaedra is referring 
to the hunting and horse-taming pastimes of Hippolytus, 
and desires his company rather than solitude; while 
ber subsequent speech is uttered in fear that she 
may have betrayed the object of her passion. The 
fragment of Simonides, however, quoted by Mr. Butcher :— 


xédoua 3°, eb8e Bpépos, ebdérw 3t wévros, 
eddérw 8 Kuetpoy xaxdy 


shows the same spirit as Hugo’s refrain :— 


“Te vent qui vient & travers la montagne 
Me rendra fou.” 

Dr. J. G. Frazer, in the preface to his edition of Pausanias, 
shows how saturated with colour and romance Greek life was. 

We have said that the development of every national litera- 
ture proceeds along certain broadly defined lines, and this 
statement raises the whole question of Greek influence. We 
think that it is a mistake to look upon every subsequent 
literature as merely a continuation of the Greek. The Greek 
ideals are common to every literature. They recorded and 
examined structural laws of which other nations were un- 
conscious, and it was because of this critical faculty that they 
were able to exercise such an immense influence on other 
nations. At the same time we must recognise that this 
influence is only an external cireumstance, that the principle 
of growth is in ourselves, and that we had begun to evolve a 
national poetry when the light of Greece was eclipsed. With 
these reservations, we have nothing but praise for the last 
utterances of one whom we respect and regret. 





ROWTON HOUSE RHYMES.* 


Mr. Macxenzie’s slim book of verses seems to us the most 
remarkable production of the kind since W. E. Henley’s 
In Hospital. We do not know the nature of the experience 
which gave rise to them, but it bears the stamp of reality. 
No effort of the literary imagination could have produced 
these grim, clear-cut portraits, bitten in with the sharp 
acid of personal suffering. Most of the pieces are pictures 
of Rowton House life and characters, studies in all the types 
of failure—pictures, not moralisings. Mr. Mackenzie does not 
philosophise, his aim is drama rather than dogma. He 
portrays some ironical contrast and leaves his reader to 
make what deduction he pleases. The danger in such work 
is that it may be merely photographic and therefore ugly. 
Mr. Mackenzie rarely errs in this way, for in all his pictures 
there is the touch of poetry, the glimpse of a wider horizon. But 
sometimes he errs in his style, marring a fine poem by language 
of needless ugliness. To condescend upon repulsive details 
is not to strengthen but to weaken the picture; squalor is 
far grimmer when left half-imagined. “A Blessed Damozel,” 
for example, and “ August”—both finely conceived—are 
spoiled to our mind by the needless verbal coarseness. The 
finest pieces are the more elaborate portraits—“ Bagster, 
French Polisher,” “My Friend, Mr. Spunge” (though here 
the details of phthisis are too grossly insisted upon), “The 
Chucker-out,” “’Ome, Sweet Ome,” and some of the “ Thumb- 
nail” sketches. Here we have the keenest insight, a wide 
sympathy, and a power of pregnant and beautiful phrasing. 
In“The Veteran” we find the note of lyric beauty which 
is never far away in Mr. Mackenzie's work, and which 
we get at its highest in the poignant verses “Hours 
Before Dawn.” It is a lyrical gift made all the more 
effective because for it the lyrical conventions are 
inverted. Like Villon, he introduces into modish forms of 
verse the agony of the under-world. Such are the “ Ballade 
de la Belle Etoile” and “In the Reading Room.” The whole 
book is remarkable, for it is rare, indeed, that a man who is 


capable of gathering such experience is also capable of 
moulding it to the form of art. We have said that Mr. 
Mackenzie leaves ag a rule the moral to the reader, but we 
quote as an exception two grim little verses :—~ 
“In mighty Rome, when Nero ruled, 

The simple-minded Plebs he fooled— 

Fooled them with royal grace and ease, 

By scattering bread and circuses. 

To-day, in Briton, Demos rules ; 

And we, some forty million fools, 

With pomp and Parliaments are fed : 

We've got the circus. Where’s the bread?” 





A CENTURY OF EMPIRE.* 


Sir Hersert MaxweE 1 touches in this volume on things 
quorum pars fuit, He satin Parliament for two-thirds of the 
period of which he writes, and was a member of the Ministry 
during Lord Salisbury’s second Administration—1886-92—a 
Government which had at least the merit of living longer 
than most of its predecessors. That he is altogether free 
from party prepossession can hardly be said, but he is not a 
partisan ; it is evident that he tries to do justice all round. 
It is possible that the limitation of time releases him from the 
necessity from any declaration on Tariff Reform. We find 
him, however, characterising as “ bold and sane” an utterance 
of Disraeli in 1874 which distinctly limits the use of duties on 
imports to purposes of revenue. Early in the time during 
which Sir Herbert Maxwell had special opportunities of seeing 
how history is made came the resignation of Lord Randolph 
Churchill. It is- peculiarly interesting to read what he 
says about the feeling roused among the Unionists by that 
event. He was Assistant-Whip at the time and his office 
brought him into contact with the rank and file of the party. 
“Profound disappointment and regret” are the words which 
he uses to describe the situation. But what was the reason 
Lord Randolph gave for his resignation? He could not, he 
said in his letter to the Prime Minister, consent to “a total of 
31 millions for the two services.” The total now amounts to 
more than double that sum, as Sir Herbert Maxwell reminds 
us in a note, but the party which gave a “loyal and whole- 
hearted devotion” to the champion of economy in 1886 is 
disposed to regard the new figures as insufficient. Not long 
after Lord Randolph’s resignation came the Round Table Con- 
ference in which Irish affairs were discussed with a view to the 
possible reunion of the Unionists with the Liberals. This, 
too, makes a curious story. The Conference had only one 
visible result—the detachment of Sir George Trevelyan from 
the party which he had represented at it. Three months 
after the Conference was abandoned appeared the famous 
“Parnell Letter” in the Times. The comments on the affair 
seem reasonable enough. Sir Herbert considers it a mistake 
that the Attorney-General was permitted to act as counsel for 
the Times; it made the affair look like a prosecution rather 
than an inquiry. But he says with perfect truth that the 
report of the Commission was anything but an acquittal of the 
Nationalists. One part of the story, as it is told here, is full 
of pathos. It is the description, by a profoundly interesting 
eye-witness, of the scene when Lord Randolph Churchill made 
a fierce attack on the conduct of the Government, a scene, as 
he says, “ painfully memorable,” as marking the final collapse 
of a politician whose promise had once been so great. 

Internal politics do not occupy more than their due pro- 
portion of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s pages. He has, indeed, more 
than a sufficiency of other subjects to occupy his space, and 
he manages with more success than has always been attained 
to give to each its due proportion. This is no easy matter. 
The Russo-Tuarkish War in 1877, an affair in which we 
were only too nearly interested, the almost simultaneous 
Afghan War, the closely following troubles in South 
Africa, the difficulty in Egypt, the story of Gordon and 
the Soudan are among the events which our author has 
to narrate. The summing-up re Gordon seems to us very 
fair though it would be rash to suppose that it will satisfy 
all readers. After all, the fate of Gordon is but one 
incident in a story which, on the whole, redounds to British 
credit. “The history of the world records no operation upon 
a similar scale by any nation at once so disinterested and so 
successful as the redemption of Egypt by Great Britain.” 











* Rowton House Rhymes, By William Andrew Mackensie, London: W. 
Blackwood and Sons, af 





* A Century of Empire, 1801-1900, By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart, Vol, iii,, 1869-1900. Edward Arnold, (14s. net.) 
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We congratulate Sir Herbert Maxwell on the successful 
accomplishment of his task. 





NOVELS. 


BROTHER COPAS.® 


THERE were two orders of bedesmen at St. Hospital-by- 
Merton, Merchester—the Blanchminster Brethren and the 
Beauchamp Brethren. To be admitted to the former order, 
also known as the Collegians of Christ’s Poor, it was enough 
to have attained the age of sixty-five and to be so reduced in 
strength as to be incapable of work. But you could 
become a Collegian of Noble Poverty at sixty with the 
proviso that misfortune had reduced you from independence. 
The Collegians of Noble Poverty, alias the Beauchamp 
Brethren, were fewer in number, wore a more picturesque dress, 
and gave themselves airs in consequence, though their ante- 
cedents were neither distinguished nor romantic. They were 
decayed small tradesmen, ex-butlers,and so forth. Even Brother 
Copas, the flower of the flock, had only been an unsuccessful 
keeper of a small private school. But the story of his 
past, judging by his versatility and capacity in old age, might 
furnish forth materials for half a dozen romances. His 
appearance alone was impressive, with his Dantesque 
profile slightly run to seed, it is true, in the mouth 
and chin. Then his accomplishments and interests were 
endless. He was a fine classical scholar, excelling in such 
niceties as the Greek accents, and deeply versed in the 
literature of humanism. Old French and Anglo-Saxon had 
no terrors for him, and he was enough of an historian to sit in 
rigorous judgment alike on Freeman and Froude. He wrote an 
excellent English style, reminding us strongly of that of “Q;” 
he could string verses either in English or rhymed Latin, and he 
could chop logic with any one. Again, this remarkable old 
man was not only a scholar, he was an ardent politician. He 
has the Education Act of 1902 at his fingers’ ends, and, as 
occasion offers, can reel off speeches on the iniquities of the High 
Anglicans or the folly of hereditary legislators, full of good 
points and racy metaphors. How he ever came to be a pen- 
sioner at St. Hospital is something of a mystery. There was 
nothing amiss with his character or he would never have been 
admitted to the College. As for his abilities there was really 
nothing he could not do, from catching a trout to writing 
a Pageant play. He might have been a publicist or a 
professor or a politician or a bishop, “instead of which” 
we find him contentedly resigned to the rdle of caustic 
onlooker in a superior almshouse. After all, when it is 
remembered that he was at once wayward, indolent, 
unambitious and injudiciously frank of speech, the 
secret of his unsuccess—when tested by the crude standards 
of worldly prosperity —is perhaps sufficiently revealed. 
But though the opportunities ufforded to this Admirable 
Crichton manqué are limited, “Q” contrives that he shall 
make the best possible use of them. When the aggressive 
Protestants amongst the Brethren organize a campaign 
against the alleged Romanizing tendencies of the Chaplain, 
Brother Copas—more to shield his particular friend Brother 
Bonaday than from any deep doctrinal conviction of his own— 
drafts the petition, draws the fire of the Anglicans on himself, 
and by his dialectical skill and his diplomacy succeeds in 
effecting a compromise. Again, when the forces of malicious 
scandal are mobilized against his friend and his little daughter 
Corona, it is Brother Copas who plays the detective, and 
unmasks the anonymous slanderer. Brother Copas’s devotion 
to Corona, a little American-born girl with a piercing tongue 
and a rich and expressive vocabulary, makes very pleasant 
reading. The account of the organising of the Pageant by 
Mr. Bamberger, the Unionist Member for Merchester, and his 
terrible brother Isidore, the impresario, betrays a certain anti- 
Semitic animus, but the edge of the satire is blunted by a 
reluctant admiration for the extraordinary energy of the 
impayable Isidore. And though there is more political bias 
in the book than we associate with “ Q.’s” work as a rule, and 
a certain amount of gratuitous squalor in the slanging-match 
between the pensioners’ wives, there is so much that is tender 
and wholesome and genuinely patriotic in the book that it 
would be unjust to dwell on what are, after all, negligible 





* Brother Copas. By “Q” (Arthur Quiller-Couch), Bristol: Arrowsmith, 


London: Simpkin. [6s.] 








blemishes. We may close our review with a passa sah s 
as good a defence of pageants as we have yet seen = a 


“Indeed, much of the Pageant was extremely silly, * 
sed, Brother Copas was not alone in feeling bis ae 
with the total effect of it. Here, after all, thousands of 
were met in a common pride of England and her history. Dj 
it as the performers might, and vain, inadequate, as might be the 
words they declaimed, an idea lay behind it all. These thousands 
of people were met for a purpose in itself ennobli because 
unselfish. As often hap on such occasions, the rite took 
possession of them, seizing on them, rising them with 
sudden glow about the heart, sudden tears in the eyes. This nt 
history of a sort. Towards the close, when the elm shadows 
began to stretch across the green stage, even careless spectators 
began to catch this infection of nobility—this feeling that we are 
indeed greater than we know. In the last act all the characters— 
from early Briton to Georgian dame—trooped together into the 


arena. In groups marshalled at haphazard they chanted with 
hearts the final hymn, and the audience unbidden joined 
chorus :— 


*O God! our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come 
Our shelter from the stormy blast 
And our eternal home!’ 
“Where is the child?’ asked Brother oa, 
the throng. He found her in the thick of the press, unable to see 
anything for the crowd about her, and led her off to a corner 
where, by the southern end of the Grand Stand, some twenty 
Brethren of St. Hospital stood shouting in company ”— 
* A thousand evenings in Th 
Are like = evening gone, = 
Short as the watch that ends the night 
Before the rising sun.’ 
“*She can’t see. Lift her higher!’ sang out a voice—Brother 
Royle’s. By happy chance at the edge of the group stood tall 
good-natured Alderman Chope, who had inpemenated Alfred the 
Great. The Brethren begged his shield from him and mounted 
Corona upon it, all holding it by its rim while they chanted ”— 
‘ The busy tribes of flesh and blood, 
With all their hopes and fears, 
carried downward by the flood 
And lost in following years. 
* Time, lik ’ stream, 
Sotap afi te cousewens 
They fly forgotten, as a 
Dies at the opening day. 
*O God! our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come ; 
Be Thou our guard while troubles last 
And our perpetual home!’ 
“Corona lifted her voice and sang with the old men ; while among 
the excited groups the swallows skimmed boldly over the meadow, 
as they had skimmed every summer’s evening since English 
history began.” 
Much may be forgiven to a writer who, besides his other 
good gifts, restores the beautiful verse omitted from the 
orthodox version of Watts’s great hymn, and there is very 
little to forgive in Brother Copas. 


glancing through 





Captain Sentimental. By Edgar Jepson. (Mills and Boon. 6s.) 
—This is a collection of short stories of which the first, which 
gives its name to the book, is hardly the best. That distinction is 
reserved for “ Marsh Horny,” into which the author has contrived 
to get more than a touch of the rather uncanny charm of Romney 
Marsh. “Heroic Polly” is also a good story, though the massacre 
at the end of it is too complete for most people’s tastes. On the 
other hand “Mrs. Busby-Glaisher’s Awakening” is disagreeable 
in every sense of the word, and it is difficult to find out quite what 
the author is driving at in the end. 

Knight Checks Queen. By Mrs. Lockhart Lang. (Alston Rivers, 
6s.)—In this story a coming man of science marries a budding 
prima donna in order to get her away from an uncongenial home 
where she is unable tostudy. Naturally enough the young couple 
eventually fall in love with each other, and the story is redeemed 
from commonpl by the chapters at the end which describe 
the heroic struggles of Anne, the heroine, to please her husband 
by concealing the return of her voice after an illness, so that she 
may lead a domestic life. The book is full of absurdities and 
crudities, but the author writes in high spirits and with a sense of 
humour, for the sake of which much may be forgiven her. There 
is a deliciously absurd lady who gives a very amusing account of 
the menu suitable to affliction, which we cannot resist quoting :— 

“Anne will have something upstairs, thanks; she’s rather 
knocked up with her journey.”—“So upset she must be! Don’t 
send her anything made of beef; no, Fred, not fillet. In sorrow, 
who can eat beef? A cutlet, or some fricassé. Fricassé is much 
more tempting and suitable ; and not baked potatoes. Oh, no, no! 
some of those nice sauté ones: she could not think of eating those 
great rough brown—” “Well, I should have thought thaten robes 
de chambre would be the right thing to send her!” grinned Fred. 
“Cream or jelly. No, not apple tart; apple tart is for moments 
of rejoicing and conviviality.” 

Ruapastx Novets.—The Black Spider. By Carlton Dawe. 
(Eveleigh Nash. 2s. net.)—The story of an enterprising female 
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i aneouw : 
commits an almost incredible error of judgment.— 
The Leech. By Mrs. Harold E. Gorst. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—A 
rather painful novel of the mean way in which a harmless widow 


js preyed upon by her late husband’s sister. 


burglar who 











sOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


_—_—___-— 


Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review wm other forms.] 


Jottings from an Indian Journal. (Jarrold and Sons. 2s. net.) 
—Sir John Field served in the First Afghan War. Early in the 
Diary is a notice of the disaster of the Khyber Pass, a correct 
account, as it states that only a doctor (Brydon) escaped. In the 
second and third chapters we hear about Scinde and Sir Charles 
Napier. Then, after an interval, come some details of the 
Abyssinian Expedition of 1867. So far there is nothing out of the 
way in the “ Jottings.” But in the later chapters we see some- 
thing of the real man, how he was dominated by a strong spirit of 
religion. We have, for instance, a characteristic story of his 
preaching on Ramsgate Sands. It would have been well to givea 
brief chronology of Sir John Field’s life. Ready for Kither. (Simp- 
kin Marshall and Co. 2s. net.)—Lieutenant G. H. Soole, of the 
2Ist Cavalry, was killed in the Mohand campaign on May 20th, 
1908, His mother has put together in this volume some record of 
his career—he was few weeks past his twenty-seventh birthday 
when he died. It is an interesting story. We need not follow it. 
Here, too, we see a dominating force of religious feeling. But it 
did not make him, as indeed it should not, less keen as a soldier, 
or diminish his wholesome enjoyment of life, 





Church Unity: a Criticism and a Correspondence. (James Nisbet 
and Co. 1s. 6d. net.)—This volume contains, with other things, 
the correspondence which lately appeared in the Westminster 
Review concerning the “ Exchange of Pulpits ” between Churchmen 
and Nonconformists. It is very interesting and well worth 
reading, 





William Ford Stanley: his Life and Work. Edited by Richard In- 
wards, (Crosby Lockwood and Co, 2s. 6d. net).—W. F. Stanley, after 
a youth of very hard work, with a very scanty education—he left 
school at thirteen—set up in business as a mathematical instru- 
ment maker. He made his first independent venture by taking a 
shop in Old Turnstile, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, for which he paid 12s. 
aweek. Things went badly at first; trade was dull—it was the 
time of the Crimean War—and he lost much of his little capital. 
Then came a turn, which he was perfectly able to use to the best 
advantage. In the end he went a long way, enlarging his interests 
in many directions—astronomy was one of the subjects which he 
studied—and attaining a very considerable material success. The 
crowning act of his life was the foundation of the Stanley Hall 
and Technical School at South Norwood at a cost of £50,000. He 
tells how he had been hampered by the want of technical training 
and this action was the characteristic outcome of the feeling. 





Diary of @ Refugee. Edited by Francis Fearn. (Moffat, Yard 
and Co., New York. 5s. net.)—The “Diary” covers a period of 
something less than five years, from April, 1862, to February, 1867. 
It is occupied with the events and interests of the American Civil 
War. Early in the course of it we hear of the capture of New 
Orleans; the “Refugee,” it will be understood, was a Southern 
lady. There is nothing very exciting; but we get a glimpse into 
the feeling of the time. It is always pleasant to read ; the writer, 
we ‘cannot but be pleased to notice, is a manifest Anglophil 
“comfortably settled in lodgings such as you find only in England.” 
That is not the universal experience; but our refugee hit upon an 
ideal place kept by the ex-cook of a noble family who had married 
the butler. Ip the end we see the family safely back at New 
Orleans, 





Life and Scientific Work of Peter Guthrie Tait. By Cargill 
Gilston Knott. (Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. net.)— 
Mr. Knott was assistant to Professor Tait for four years (1879- 
1883), and has been a teacher of cognate subjects since that time. 
He comes, therefore, to his task, which is to supplement the 
scientific papers already published, with ample qualifications. He 
can give us a picture of the man, and he can expound his scientific 
teaching. It is with the biographical element only in this book that 
We are now concerned, P. G. Tait began his schooling very early: 
he entered the Edinburgh Academy at the age of ten, but he had 
been then at another Edinburgh school for one or two years, and 
before that at Dalkeith Grammar School. His earliest scientific 
leanings were to astronomy, At thirteen he made “ observations 





on Jupiter.” But he was an “all-round” boy. At fifteen he stood 
for a prize open to all the Rector’s classes, Seventh, i.e., to Fifth, 
and came out third, Lewis Campbell being first. It is interesting 
to know that the future Professor of Greek was second in mathe- 
matics, being beaten by Tait. In his eighteenth year Tait went 
up to Cambridge. He was still some two months short of 
his twenty-first birthday when he came out as Senior Wrangler. 
Steele, another Peterhouse man, was the favourite for the place, 
but Tait justified his position by winning the First Smith’s Prize, 
Two years later (1854) he went as Professor of Mathematics to 
Belfast, and in 1860 was appointed to the Chair of Natural 
Philosophy at Edinburgh. There in eminently successful teach- 
ing and in private work, mostly concerned in transcendental regions 
of mathematics, he spent the next forty years, resigning on March 
30th, 1901, and dying three months later. His last days were 
darkened by the death of his son “ Freddie ” Tait, the world-famous 
golfer, who was killed at Koodoosberg on February 7th, 1900. 
Probably the world has seldom seen so happy a combination of 
the master and the student as was Peter Guthrie Tait. Mr. J. J. 
Low, himself famous on the links, gives us a pleasant picture of 
the man at St. Andrews. Golf he enjoyed greatly, for he enjoyed 
it in the right spirit, i.c..as a game. The competitive element 
did not appeal to him; but he added to it a scientific interest. 


The Good Old Times. By Frederick W. Hackwood. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d net.)—The epithet “good” is, as might be sup- 
posed, largely ironical, and it detracts somewhat from the merit 
of an interesting book on which much labour has evidently been 
spent that the author is over anxious to make good this conten- 
tion. At various times and in various places the working man 
was better off than he is now; there were others where he was 
very much worse. The chapter on “Eleemosynary Education ” is, 
we think, especially open to criticism. “The history of the 
educational endowments of this country,” writes Mr. Hackwood, 
“will be found to consist largely of records of shameless filching ; 
of the wresting of schools established by charitable founders for 
the teaching of the children of the poor to the benefit of 
children beyond the needs of such eleemosynary assistance.” Of 
course there is some truth in this, but no great founder ever had 
in his mind such a teaching of the children of the poor as is now 
an accepted idea. That every child in the kingdom should be 
taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, is quite a modern notion ; 
that the clerical class, “clerical” being used in its wide sense, 
should be reeruited from capable children of all ranks is quite 
another idea, Other statements are open to question. That King 
Alfred “founded the two Universities” is scarcely less than 
amazing. To turn to the chapter on leprosy, why are dictary 
theories as to its disappearance ridiculed? The greater use of 
vegetables, the introduction of tea and coffee as substitutes for 
beer, and, above all, the change from salted meats to fresh, seem 
to us very probable causes. Most of our notice of this volume has 
been of the fault-finding kind, but we can assure our readers 
that it is well worth study. 





English Catalogue of Books, 1910. (Sampson Low, Marston and 
Co. 6s. net.)—The year 1910 had a record in books, though the 
increase over 1909 was not large, 8,468 as against 8,464 new books, 
and 2,336 as against 2,336 new editions. “Fiction” shows 1,806, 
reaching a maximum of 333 in September; juvenile books make 
up a total, with fiction, of 2,833; then come in order arts and 
sciences 1,254, religion and philosophy 1,064, history and 
biography 860, political economy, social, &c., 816, educational, 
&c., 659. With this we may chronicle the appearance of the 
second volume of Standard Books (Thomas Nelson and Sons) 
dealing with the subjects of religion, science, and the arts. 





We have received the second volume of Nelson’s Cyclopedia 
(Thomas Nelson and Sons, Is. net.) It contains items from 
“ Anquitil” to “ Azymites.” The work is most useful, and the 
price (there are to be some twenty-five volumes) will enable it to 
get into the hands of many readers who cannot afford the more 
costly books of reference, 





We have received the City of London Year-Book and Civic 
Directory (W. H. and L, Collingridge, 5s. net.), full of information 
about various City matters, such as the Stock Exchange, the City 
companies, the colleges and schools, &c, 





New Enprrrons.—India: its Administration and Progress. By 
Sir John Strachey. A “fourth edition”—the third appeared in 
1902—revised by Sir T. W. Holderness, who writes a preface in 
which he explains what his editorial work has been. Briefly, it 
has been to bring up the statement of facts as much as possible to 





date with the smallest possible change of text, and to add notes. 
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So, & propos of Assam, we are told that this region now belongs, 
for administrative purposes, to the province of “Eastern Bengal 
and Assam.” History, Prophecy, and the Monuments. By James 
Frederick McCurd, LL.D. (Macmillan and Co. 12s. 6d. net.). 
The three volumes of the original edition (1894, 1896, 1901) put 
into one.——Years in Uganda and East Africa. By Alfred R. 
‘l'ucker, D.D., Bishop. (Edward Arnold. 7s. 6d. net.)—History of 
the Science of Politics. By Sir Frederick Pollock. (Macmillan, 
and Co, 2s. 6d.) 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





Askew (A. and C.), Destiny, Cr BVO ..........ccccsseeeeeeereeeees (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Askew (A, and C.), The Stolen Lady, cr 8V0 ........00cceeseeees (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Barrett (A. W.), Justus Wise, Cr 8V0 ............ccccccceeeeesceeeeees (Ward & Lock) 2/6 
Blair (T. S.), Public Hygiene, 2 vols, 8V0 ..............ccceeeseeeeeees (Rebman) net 40/0 





Bridges (P.), The Green Wave of Destiny, cr 8vo .(W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Carns (P.), Truth on Trial, 8vo ............... one seeeeeeee (Kk. Paul) net 2/6 
Curtis (M.), Oh! for an Angel, cr 8vo .... an .....{W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Darier (A.), An International System of Ophthalmic Practice, 8vo 
(Rebman) net 17/6 
Douglas (Sir G.), Scottish Poetry, Drummond of Hawthornden to Fergus- 
MITTIN: cncesntbncciipteenianiahnetmennasiitenaiintei iadiaidiigememsaall (MacLehose) net 5/0 
Gerdener (G. B. A.), Studies in the Evangelisation of South Africa, cr 8vo 


(Longmans) net 2/6 
Gourand (F. X.), What Shall I Eat? cr 8vo (Rebman) net 6/0 
Griffith (H. 8), A Toilful Girl, cr 8vo................. .. (Pilgrim Press) 2/6 
Hay (J. 8.), The Amazing Emperor Heliogabalus, 8vo ...... (Macmillan) net 8/6 
Hodgkin (T.), The Trial of our Faith and other Papers, 5vo 

(Macmillan) net 7/6 
Howarth (0. J. R.), A Geography of Ireland, cr 8vo ...... (Clarendon Press) 3/6 
Mach (E.), History and Root of the Principle of the Conservation of 









SINE EIRUIIID °. «sin tanemsiguebintasenamnenennaninaniaiiietineaniemaiel (K. Paul) net 5/6 
Martin (G.), Triumphs and Wonders of Modern Chemistry, cr 8vo 

(Low) net 7/6 

May (P.), The Chemistry of Synthetic Drugs, 8vo ............ (Longmans) net 7/6 

Orezy (Baroness), A True Woman, Cr 8V0..............ccc0cccneeeeees (Hutchinson) 6/0 


Parsons (B. R.), Plays and Games for Indoor and Out, 8vo...(I. Pitman) net 3/6 
Pick (A.) and Hecht (A.), Clinical Symptomatology, Svo..... (Appleton) net 25/0 
Pollock (H. C.), The Life of the Christian: Selections, cr 8vo 
(Mowbray) net 3/6 
Shenton (E, W. H.), Disease in Bone and its Detection by the X Rays, 
PRD scnsccuniccssataplacinnasedaundeptcigedimmnmaminnnmbienennaannnns ..(Maemillan) net 4/6 
Simpson (W. J. 8.), The Resurrection and Modern Thought, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 15/0 
Spencer (A.), Life of Harry Watts, Sixty Years Sailor and Diver, cr 8vo 
(Simpkin) net 3/6 
Tearle (C.), The Gardens of Gray’s Inn and other Verses, roy 1}émo 
(Longmans) net 5/0 
Waiter (A.), The Sugar Industry of Mauritius, 8vo (A. L. Humphreys) net 12/6 














LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London 


ORIENT CRUISE 
FOR WHITSUNTIDE 


To SPAIN, MOROCCO, GIBRALTAR, ATLANTIC ISLANDS and 
PORTUGAL, By S.S. ‘‘OTRANTO,” 12,124tons. From London, 27th May 
to 16th June. Cabins de Luxe. Single berth rooms, Wireless Telegraphy. 


20 Days for 18 Guineas and upwards. 
Managers—F. GREEN & Co.; ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co, 


For passage apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or 28 
Cockspur Street, 8S.W. 











BRAGG’S CHARCOAL 
SPEEDILY CURES 
indigestion, Acidity, Flatulence, Heart- 
burn, Impure Breath, Diarrhcea, &c. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 


Sold by all Chemists and Stores. Biscuits, 1s., 2s., and 4s. per tin; Powder, 
2s. and 4s. per bottle; Lozenges, 1s. 1d. per tin; in Chocolates, ls. per tin, 


CAPSULES.—Concentrated and most convenient for travellers, 2s. per box, 
J. L. BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


ROY AL | Total Funds - £16,630,262 











INSURANCE | FIRE, including LOSS OF 
PROFITS, MARINE, LIFE, 





COMPANY, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY. 
HEAD N Joh , LIVERPOOL. 
LIMITED. OFFICES? 2s Lombard Street, LONDON. . 





THE HORSE, CARRIAGE AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


For the insurance of 
MOTOR CARS, CARRIAGES, HORSES, THIRD PARTY 
and all other accidents. 


WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS. 
Chief Office: 17 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON E.C. 





ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Heap Orricz: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £18,000,000, 





Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GGv.0, 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepare | 
by the Company providing for the rayment of Death Duties 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss, 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax |; 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums cn an assurance 
cn his life or cn the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one. 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage w 
Life Policy holders, 


Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited, 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 











——___.., 


URGENT. 


The Committee of the ADDITIONAL CURATES 
SOCIETY, at their meeting on March 14th, decided 
that notices of reduced payments should be sent to the 
clergy of a thousand poor parishes. The changes are to 
have effect at the time of the summer quarterly payments, 
except so far as the receipt of supplementary contri- 
butions before May 3lst may make it possible for the 
reductions to be modified or entirely averted. 


Gifts promptly contributed would greatly relieve the 
anxiety of the clergy concerned. They may be sent to 
CANON PETIT, 14 Great Smith Street, Westminster, 
Cheques should be crossed “ Coutts, for ace. of A.C.S,” 





OBESITY ‘fs 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS. 





PALATABLE, NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 
Sample and CALLARD & co., 
Booklet free from 90 Regent St., London, W 





CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


ORIENTAL CARPETS, 
ANTIQUE & MODERN. 





108-110 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Established 119 years. 





EVERY MAN fiowi read “THE PENSION PROBLEM," 
which will be sent post-free on application to the 
National Provident Institution 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 

48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(48.) ASSURANCE. 


Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.¢.M.G. 





Governor “| 80680 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY 

ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 








s?ECIAL 





The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 








THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


$2 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


The Oxygen Tooth Powder 


How delightful the effect of that Oxygen is—and how 
valuable—only use can prove to you. Only use can 
demonstrate the wonderful sense of sweetness and clean- 
liness that CALOX invariably brings to mouth and teeth. 


Only use can show how 
CALOX CALOX wards off decay, CALOX 
and, where decay has 
started, arrests its progress. 
CALOX No other dentifrice contains CALOX 
a no other —_ 
rice can do for you what 
CALOX CALOX does. CALOX 
CALOX is sold in dainty metal botiles by Chemists and Stores at Is, 1}4, 
Try before you buy—a Sample of CALOX and a 
book are waiting here—FREE—for your address, 
Please mention this paper. 
G. 6. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 


—_——_—— 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
(younty BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, 











Applications are invited for the post of Vice-Princi and Mistress of 
Method in the above College, at a salary at the rate of £250 per annum. 

Applicants must hold a Degree, or its equivalent, of a University of the 
United Kingdom, have had experience of the duties of a Mistress of Method, 
and be qualified to give instruction in Hygiene in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Board of Education. 

The lady appointed will be required to act under the direction of the 
+ and to take up the duties of the office at an early date. 

Applications, together with copies of three recent testimonials and the 
names of three persons to whom reference may be made, addressed to the 
undersigned and endorsed “ Vice-Principalship, Day Training College,” will 
be received up to, but not later than, 12 noon on Friday the 5th day of 
May next, HERBERT REED, 

Assistant Clerk to the Education Committee. 

15 John Street, Sunderland. 
4th April, 1911. 


((HELTENHAM LOCAL HIGHER EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE, 


This Committee require the services of a DIRECTOR for their Technical 
Schools, who shall be responsible for the organisation and management of the 
Committee’s Classes at the Schools and in the surrounding Rural Area, and 
shall take pas in the teaching of some subjects—preferably Commercial, 

Salary, £220 per annum, rising by annual increments of £10 to £250. 

The person appointed must be a Graduate of a University, and have had 
experience in teaching and in organising Evening Classes under Section 34 of 
the Board of Education Regulations for Technical Schools, and hold qualifica- 
tions for the teaching of Commercial Subjects. 

Applications, which should be accompanied by copies of not more than three 
recent Testimonials, and which should state the Candidate's ial qualifica- 
tions for teaching and experience in teaching and organising Evening Classes, 
should reach the undersigned not later than May 16th next. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned. Canvassing of 

re) 











any Member of the Committee will disqualify applicants. 
REGINALD J, WINTERBOTHAM, 
The Grammar School, Clerk to the Governors. 
Cheltenham, 





ON. GRAD. T.C.D., twenty-eight, athletic, seven b years’ 
Bcholastic or other, Racellent, iefareeens, een pe ane the Apeciake, 
0. ic er. xce. ” , 

1, Wellington Stacet, Strand, London, W.G. 











OUNTY OF LONDON, 


—— LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the following 
positions :— 

(1) Assistant who should be acquainted with the work of Children’s Care 
(School) Committees in London, responsible for the selection of necessitous 
children in respect of food, medical treatment, and for other matters con- 
cerning the general welfare of children. The appointment will be until 
8th January, 1912, and the salary will be at the rate of £100 a year. The 
selected candidate will be required to pass satisfactorily an examination by 
the Council's Medical Officer. 

(2) Assistants (seven vacancies) who must be women and who should have 
had experience of care committee work and (if possible) of hospital enquiry 
work. The appointments will be temporary nk will probably extend until 
3lst December, 1911, and the rate of pay will be £2 a week. 

Applicants should have had considerable experience in social work with 
special reference to children, and should possess organising ability. The 
meype 3 appointed will be required to give their whole time to the duties of 

e Office. 

Applications should be made on the official form, to be obtained, together 
with full particulars, upon application from the Education Officer, London 
County Council Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they 
must returned not later than 11 a.m. on 26th April, 1911, accompanied by 
ae of not fewer than three testimonials of recent date. 

ll communications on the subject must be endorsed “C.C.” and a stamped 
and addressed envelope must be enclosed. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


for employment. 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
April, 1911. 
HELTENHAM: PATE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, 





APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MISTRESS. 


On Sist July, 1911, the post of HEAD MISTRESS of this School will 
become vacant, Applications, together with not more than three recent 
Testimonials, are invited. and they should reach the undersigned not later 
than 16th May, 1911. The Salary will be £150 per annum, with Capitation 
Grant of £1 per head up to 150 Students, and £2 per head above that number. 
The present number of Students is 190. Candidates must be Graduates of 
some British University or hold an equivalent Certificate. Canvassing of any 
Member of the Governing Body will disqualify applicants. Forms of applica- 
tion, together with prints of the Scheme regulating the Foundation, can be 
obtained on application to the undersigned. 

REGINALD J, WINTERBOTHAM, 
The Grammar School, Clerk to the Governors, 
Cheltenham. 


PPHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 
LECTURESHIP IN EDUCATION, 





The Council propose to appoint a lady to this Lectureship. The salary 
is fixed at £250 per annum, together with a share of fees and a payment of £50 
for services venhesed to the Training College Board. The successful candidate 
will be required to enter upon her duties on September Ist, 1911. Applications, 
together with the names of three persons to whom reference may be made and 
(if the candidate so desires) twelve copies of testimonials, should be forwarded 
to the undersigned on or before Ist May, 1911. 

P. HEBBLETHWAITE, Registrar. 


ANTED—LECTURE R—Applied Mathematics. 

The Council of the Grey University College, Bloemfontein, 8.A., are 

about to appoint a Lecturer in Applied Mathematics at a salary of £400 per 

annum. Applications with copies of testimonials should be sent not later than 

May 19th 1911, to the High Commissioner for South Africa, 72 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, London, 8.W., from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


))NGINEERING PUPIL.—Vacancy in High-Class Works 

for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ course, 

yersonal supervision of M.Inst.C.E, Position after expiration of time assured, 
ox 205, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ANTED IN SEPTEMBER.—HISTORY MISTRESS 

Degree (or equivalent) desirable, also some previous experience, 

Apply, stating age, salary required, etc, to Miss JONES, The College, 
Harrogate. 


rI\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 agg A by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmincham. 


[LD ®4P ERS’ COMPANY. 
SOLEY SCHOLARSHIP AND EXHIBITION FUND, 


EXTENSION OF MAXIMUM AGE LIMIT. 

The Drapers’ Company are about to award TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £60 

r annum, tenable for two or three years at some place of advanced education 
or the study of Theoretical or applied Science, Art, Medicine, or Law, or the 
Degree Examination of some University inthe United Kingdom. The Scholar- 
ships will be awarded to (a) sons or grandsons between 16 and 20 years of age, 
of Freemen of the Drapers’ Company; (b) other boys of the same age. The 
Parent or Guardian of every candidate must satisfy the Company that he needs 
the assistance of the Scholarship to carry on his education. The Company will 
shortly have the right also to nominate for an Exhibition of £70 per annum, 
tenable for three years at King’s College, Cambridge, a son or grandson of a 
Freeman of the Company of not more than Fy age. Further particulars 

ay be obtained on application to the CLE TO THE COMPANY, Drapers’ 
Hall, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 


BieuNenaM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Visitor a «. Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc., LL.D, 
Principal ... «.» GRANVILLE BANTOCK, M.A, 
Visiting Examiner W. G. McNAUGHT, Mus.Dooc, 


SESSION 1910-1911. 


Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 19th to 
December 17th), WINTER TERM (January 16th to April ), and SUMMER 
TERM (April 24th to June 24th). 


Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 
ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 

















The 


n is prepared to receive a limited t for Investment om 
First Mortgage i Canada; guaranteed if desired. 


a ; 
6to8 t. 
Por rerticulars apply to YOUNG and FALCONER, W.S., 15 Butland Street, 
Edinburgh, 
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Bserers COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
York Place, Baker Street, London, W. 


Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A, 
The Easter term begins on Thursday, April 27th, 1911, 





Lectures are given in preparation for all examinations of the University of 


London in Arts, Science,and Preliminary Medicine; for the Teacher’s Diploma, 
London ; the Teacher's Certificate, Cambridge; and for the Cambridge 
Local Examination. 

Six Laboratories are open to students for practical work. 


There is a special course of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene, designed to 
furnish training for Women Factory and Sanitary Inspectors and Teachers 


of Hygiene. 

The Art School (which is conducted at South Villa, Regent's Park) may 
be attended by students who are not taking other subjects at the College. 

A single course in any subject may be attended. 

Regular Physical Instruction is given free of cost to students who desire 
it by a fully-qualified woman teacher. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Three Entrance Scholarships (one in Arts and two in Science) will be offered 
for competition in June next, vis :— 
Reid, in Arts, value £30 a year for 3 years. 
Pfeiffer, in Science, value £50 a year for 3 years, 
Arnott, in Science, value £50 a year for 3 years, 
Full particulars on application to the Principal. 


RESIDENCE. 
Accommodation for 56 Resident Students is provided, partly in the College 
and partly in an additional Residence at South Villa, Regent's Park, 
Full particulars on application to the Principal at the College. 


SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Head of the Department—Miss S. MELHUISH, M.A. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

Students are admitted to the Course in October and in January. 

One Free Place (value £26 5s.), one Scholarship of the value of £20, and 
a limited number of grants of £10 are offered for the Course beginning in 
October, 1911. 

They will be awarded to the best candidates holding a degree or its equiva- 
lent in Arts or Science. 

Applications should be sent to the Head of the Department. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
THE SUMMER SESSION OPENS on MAY Ist. 

THE HOSPITAL is the largest in England, and being situated in the East 
End of London, the advantages to be gained by students are exceptional, 

THE COLLEGE is equipped to meet all modern requirements. 

—a FUND of £20,000 gives unrivalled facilities for medical 
research. ‘ 

APPOINTMENTS.—137 Appointments are made annually in the Hospital 
from men newly qualified. 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES.—Thirty-seven Scholarships and Prizes are 
awarded annually. In September Seven Entrance Scholarships are offered, for 
which students entering in May are eligible. 

Flourishing Clubs’ Union, Athletic Ground, Students’ Hostel, &c. 

For Prospectus and full information apply to 

WILLIAM WRIGHT, Dean, 
London Hospital Medical College, Mile-end, E. 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


\ VV INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
Chairman of Council: The DEAN OF WINCHESTER, 
Head-Mistress: Miss MOWBRAY. 

Fees from 7} to 19} guineas a year. Entrance Scholarships in June. 

FOUR BOARDING-HOUSES. Fees 40 to 80 guineas. 
Mrs. Spencer Carberry, Hillcroft. Mrs. J. S. Thomas, The High House. 
Mrs. Towers Thompson, Hyde Abbey. Mrs. Wood, Earl's Down. 
All particulars from the HON, SEC. 
QT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
Re With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Sch » The Uni ity, 
, 


St. Andrews, N.B a ate. ced Ae aa 2. oe 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 
JENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY— 

Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron. Fine 
school and house buildings; 14 acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School. 


Loy ye COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 

Healthily situated on high ground, Thorough Modern Education. Large staff of 

Graduate Mistresses. Good playing fields. Swedish Gymnasium. Well-equipped 

Domestic Science Department. For prospectus apply to Headmistress. 























igher 


PE. . 
IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SscHoor, TRUS? 


Patroness: H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE, DUC ARGYLI 

o ec a: oe — of CREWE eS oF 

hairman of Council: The Rev. Prebendary the Hon. J. & 

The long-established and important High Schools - the RTHCOTR, 
a liberal education of the highest type. They are fully staffed with pt 
monty - Loge | ge ey and prepare Girls for cultivated and seta 
ife a’ ome, and for Co training leadi i 
~~ on tent - ‘ ad ng to the higher Professionay 

uring the ‘our years 150 OPEN SCHOLARSHT 
bridge, and London Universities and elsewhere have been taken tant Om 
contneiel fe a religious spirit. SCRIPTURE ry; 


the Trust. 
a Es) Schools are FR STRUC. 
» is given as part of the urriculum, and DE) 

TEACHING when requested by Parents, BNOMINATIONAL 
ALTH ant CAL [VELOPMENT are . 
my with organised Games exist at all the a Considered, 

There are PREPARATORY DEPARTMENTS for Children under se: 
P In many —<— ae are om the end of the School Coa 
‘or training in Househo anagement, Cookery, d 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE. "Y» and other branches of 
LICENSE ARDING-HOUSES are attached to ¢} 
thus *. Arrangements for Boarding can be made at any of the Sete, marked 
The Fees are moderate, ranging from about £3 a Term in the 
Departments to £6 or £7 a Term for Senior Girls. Advantage is given to 
who enter early. TRUST SCHOLARSHIPS are given at every School, 
The following are the Schools in London or neighbourhood ;— 
Name of 





High School. Address. Head-Mistresa, 
en Pee 
*Blackheath ... | Wemyss Road ove ooe «. | Miss Gad 
*Brighton & Hove | Montpelier Road .., eee «. | Miss — MA, 
Bromley ... .. | Elinfield Road ose eee - | Miss Hodge, M.A, 
*Clapham.., _,.. | South Side, Clapham Common... | Mrs. Woodhouse, 
Croydon ... Wellesley Road... Miss Leahy, M.A, 


Dulwich ... Thurlow Park Road ons +. | Miss Furness, 
seen | and 
slington 
Kensington sl 
Notting Hill and 
Bayswater 
Paddington and 
Maida Vale 
East Putney 


6 and 7 Canonbury Place, N, 
St. Alban’s Road .., ove 


Miss Minasi, 
Miss Home. 


Norland Square a. eee + | Miss Paul, M.A, 





Elgin Avenue a a .-» | Miss Slater, M.A, 

18 Carlton Road, and 37 Putney | 

Miss Hewetson, M.A. 
Miss Benton. 


Hill ... - cee eee ous 
South Hampstead | Maresfield Gardens oe ose 
Streatham Hill 

and Brixton 
Sutton ... ooo 
Sydenham ose 
*Tunbridge Wells 


Wavertree Road .., eee 
Cheam Road... oes oe 
West Hill... ove exe +. | Miss Sheldon, M.A, 
Camden Park aa ‘- ... | Miss Sanders, M.A, 
Wimbledon ... | Mansel Road, and 74 The Hill ... | Miss Gavin, M.A. 
And at Bath, Birkenhead, *Ipswich, *Liverpool, East Liverpool, *Newcastle-op 
Tyne, *Norwich, Nottingham, *Oxford, *Portsmouth, *Sheffield, *Shrewabury, 
Full particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, at the Office of 
the Trust, Broadway Court, Broadway, Westminster S.W., or from the HEAN. 
MISTRESSES of the individual Schools. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 


MAY 4ru. a 
QUEENS COLLEGE for WOMEN 


48-45 HARLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Vice-Principal and Dean: Professor J. EDWARDS, M.A, 


Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 
The SUMMER TERM begins on TUESDAY, MAY 2nd. 


Particulars of COLLEGE, SCHOOL & BOARDING-HOUSE from SECY, 
FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD., 


Ss" 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 

St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 
| PLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 

(Church Education Corporation.) 
Head Mistress: Miss 8S. A. GRIERSON, M.A. 

Two Entrance Scholarships of £20 each will be offered for Competition 
next July to Girls over and under 14 on August Ist, 1911. Names must 
be entered by July Ist. For particulars apply to the Head Mistress. 

Tt EATHLANDS, MALVERN WELLS, SCHOOL FOR 
Elder Girls offers excellent opportunity for girls wishing to specialize 
in any branch of study or preparing for scholarship and entrance Examinations, 
Also gardening side, which provides thorough training in practical gardening, 
poultry-keeping and bee-keeping. Principal, Miss A. Judson, M.A. 


+ | Miss Oldham, M.A, 
+» | Miss Bell, B.A. 














ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE 


First-grade residential school for Girls, with TWO special Houses in Col 
grounds for training of Students in DOMESTIC SUBJECTS and JUNIO) 
SCHOOL for pupils under 12. Strong Staff, newly built premises, fine grounds, 
Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Head Mistress, Miss 
M., E. Jones, B.A, 

ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Nearly 700ft. above sea level in bracing, healthy 
district. Nature Study; Games and Drilling; Languages; Individual Care; 
Home Comforts. The MISSES HOOKER, Hookstead, Crowborough. 











ANDFORD, BLUNDELLSANDS, NEAR SOUTH- 
PORT.—Bracing Sea-air,. Commodious House, with specially-built 
Schoolrooms. Every attention to health and comfort of pupils. Thorough 
éducation on modern lines, Mathematics, Languages, Music, Painting, 
Physical Culture, etc. Preparation for Oxford Local 
Universities.—Principals: the Misses MEIN, 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 

President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and superna Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educatio and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &. 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students, 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for tarial 
work have the cogereaiy of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, k-keeping, English Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, RightHon, Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
al trained in this College to b Teach of Gy tics in Colleges — 


Examinations and the 

















ools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish fyetun, M > Anatomy, I Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Da et, Tennis, &e. 





ing, Hockey, L , Crick 





HOUSE, BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 
Principal: Miss King-Church, B.A. (Lond.) House-Mistress: Miss E. 
M. King-Church. Thorough modern education. Bracing locality, large 
grounds, gravel soil. Prospectus on application, Summer Term begins 
May 4th. 
EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 
Conducted by Miss E. Dawes, M.A., D.Lit. (London.) The Comfort 
of a refined home. Thorough Education on the principle of a sound mind ins 
sound body. No cramming, but preparation a examinations if desired, 
French and German a speciality. Large Grounds, high and healthy position. 


S[RArORD. SUSSEX. Sunny Brae School. For girls 

and little boys. Grand position facing sea, Sound education, with every 
attention to health and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parents are 
abroad. Principal, Miss WOODWARD. 


T HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 
Thorough modern education for the DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
Special attention to Languages, Music and Physical Culture. Pupils prepare 
yo Examinations, TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, value £50, will be awarded in 
pru. ” 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home Schoo 
with thorough education for Gentl ‘s Daughters only. Entire charge 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins 
trom sea,—For Llustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL, 


7DLANDFORD 
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LL HALL, OXFORD. 
H E BS om FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
TRAIN ised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
aeirersity Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
” the Cambridge Syndicate, 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A. : 
ate Lecturer in Education, Manchester University), : 
Students are repared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
mentCambei e Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 








and i : £20 m to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
jarships of from £40 to ope 
There isa Loan Fund. 
DRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
P President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 


Principal— + A RETRS — . 
DAY SCHOOL for the 1G oO! : EMEN. 
BOARDING ial attention to Languages, English, Art, and Music. 
Large grounds. = 
Fees, 66 ¢8. to 75 gs. a year. Officers’ Daughters, 66 gs. a year. 


a 
UVEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E.-— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH aud Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 

).—Firet-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 

New remises, specially built for a School, opened 1906. Large Playing-fields 

Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Summer Term begins May 4th. 

Next vacancies in September. 


NDOWED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 








Mi Miss BROADBENT (Cambridge), Historical Tripos, 
tie ste of Newnham College).— Prospectus ” may ay Be 
pplication to the SECRETARY, at the School. 


PrraBaston ‘HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 








3% HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &&., from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row. 
Birmingham. a 
IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 








SUMMER TERM MAY 9ru to JULY 25ru, 1911. 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
SUMMER TERM begins on Thursday, May 4th. 2nd Saloon attached 
jo 3.45 p.m. from Waterloo. For Prospectus apply to the Principal, Miss 
MACRAE MOIR, Telephone 7 Grayshott. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 











INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School. 
perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters.—Ilustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head 
Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS, Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. 
A Scholarship, tenable for 3 years at Oxford or Cambridge, will be given toa 
Pupil of the School by a Member of the Council in September, 1911, nditions 
on application to the Rocvetens. Boarding House : 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
House Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE, Next Term begins on MON- 
DAY, May 8th. The Head Mistress will be at the School from 3 to 4,30 on 
May Sth and 6th, 


egEsat EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE ‘Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


W ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
} CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the seo twenty minutes 
} dy + Re ay Miss VYNER = to of 

allasey Hig’ 0ol).—For Prospectus a to SEC. at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. ated 


HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Magnificent 

sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 

of pupils. Games and outdoor exercises. Moderate fees. Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS, 


LLENSWOOD, WIMBLEDON PARK, S.W.—Principal, 
MISS BOYCE, for many years colleague of the late Mdlle. Souvestre and 
Mdille. Samaia. The French is under the kind direction of Madame Beau. 
Several resident English and foreign mistresses. Large choice of subjects. 
Prepar for Universities when desired. Sports in moderation. Special 
attention to health and bearing ; Fine situation and grounds. Terms £150 for 
seniors, £132 for juniors. References to parents of present pupils as well as to 
old friends of the school. 





























22 estaN1. LESSONS in colloquial Hindustani. 
Mrs. SOUTTER, 76 Essendine Mansions, Maida Hill, W. 


QS TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.— 
be Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Booklet of particu- 








- and testimonials from Mr. A, C, Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
tendon, W.C. Estab. 1905. 


TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 

: - , 

STA MMERING, ns TREATMENT, AND BEMINISCENCES” Or Aa 

Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, XW. PEO ee 

()UTDOOR LIFE—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW. 

Osa :BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
edalis ‘8. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER: 


SYSTEM, by Frenchman, tering, Bees, Fruit Prese: —Princi pal ; 
LILY HUGHES JONES Fob a ee Ce Cece = 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


oxt08 COLLEGE, HIGH PEAK, DERBYSHIRE. 
Public School of 17th Century Foundation, 

Head-Master: H. 8S. LAWSON, M.A., Cantab. For Ilustrated Prospectus 
apply to CLERK TO GOVERNORS, TOWN HALL, BUXTON. 


LAYESMORE SCHOOL, PANGBOURNE, BERKS. 
SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 
INTERVIEW PLUS EXAMINATION. 

Based largely on the system of examination used for candidates to the Royal 
Naval College, Osborne, and also to be adopted for the Army Entrance 
Examinations. 

Eight Scholarships—four of £50 each and four of £30 cach—will be awarded 
in July. Entries to be made by July 5th. For particulars apply to the Bursar. 








LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


NINE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition by Examination on 
June 15th and 16th. 
Apply to the HEADMASTER, or the Clerk to Governors. 
PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
4 Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 
EDBERGH SCHOOL. 
| An Examination for Scholarships, including three open in the first 
instance to sons of Clergymen and Officers in the Navy and Army, will be held 
in June. Apply Headmaster, Sedierzh, 8.0. 














as LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 2xp, 
Particulars in Public Schools Year-book, or more fully from the BURSAR, 


OOTHAM SCHOOL. 
(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 


The SUMMER TERM begins APRIL 28th. meee 
‘or full particulars and copies of Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MAS 
Bootham School, York. —T ——w ; 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examinations, 
6th, 7th and 8th June, 1911. Two Scholarships of £100 per annum, two 
of £80 per annum, one of £4 per annum, and not exceeding six Foundation 
Scholarships entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee, will be 
offered for competition ; also the Low Scholarship of about £50 per annum 
open to sons of persons who are or have been in any of the various services 
under the British Government in India, For particulars apply to the HEAD 
MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


UGBY SCHOOL .—Major and Minor Founda- 

tionerships for Day Boys are awarded at the Entrance Examinations 

held every term. Major Foundationerships give free tuition ; Minor Founda- 

— a reduced tuition fee of £20 per annum. Particulars from 
cretary. 


A BBOTSHOLME (Cecil Reddie, B. Sc., Ph. D.). 


International reputation based on inspection and endorsement by leading 
Educators throughout the world. Broad curriculum. Modern methods. Bevs, 
9 to 19. Ample diet. Unequalled health record. 133 acres. Express-run 
from Euston to Rocester, Derbyshire. £120 inclusive. Vacancies limited. 


ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI. 

NATION, MAY 30th and Sist, and JUNE Ist. One of £87, five or 

more of £50, five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhi- 

bition of £12 awarded to the boy who does best in examination. Council 

Nominations, value £12 p.a., may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to 
obtain a scholarship. Particulars from HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 

















HELTENHAM COLLEGE. SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION on June 7th, 8th and 9th, For particulars apply to the 
Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 
HYTHE.—General School Education combined with Agric. and Hort. 
subjects, Training for Farming, Land Agency and Colonies. Special care 
devoted to backward and delicate boys. Sons of gentlemen, 13 to 18. Healthy 
open-air life. One Tutor to four students. Particulars, F. JENKINS, B.A., 
Cantab., and N. F. RICHARDSON, F.Z.S., F.R.G.S. 
OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 
STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements, 
Army leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
rs. Linnell, who is a trained nurse with highest references. Terms 
moderate. Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon. 
ING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER. 
' Headmaster: Rev. BR. F. EL WYN, M.A. 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (three reserved for sons of clergy), and FOUR HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS offered next July. Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. 
Army Class. New Science Laboratories recently opened. Other considerable 
additions contemplated, Apply for Scholarship particulars, etc, to H 
or Secretary. 























LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN THURSDAY, May 4th, 1911, 
ead-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S, 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM BEGINS, MAY Sra, 
UTDOOR EDUCATION. — Farm life, Dairy work, 
Poul rearing, Gardening, Carpentry, Driving, &c. Conversational 
French and German. Organised work and games (cricket, tennis). Bracing 
air. House with modern conveniences. Exceptionally goud water laid on. 
Separate bedrooms. Eural environment, 28 miles, M.A. CANTAB, 
Brocas, Hever, Kent. 


























on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 


A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
mtry, Riding, and Shooting tiught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 





: 
; 
; 
: 
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ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for Duiveniy, Army, Navy, , Scientific, and Medical Lif 
Junior School, quite separate , and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and. = Navy.—Apply HEAD- School Hi 


OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWNSTOFS. 
ry for the Public Schools “and Coane, 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Bagby, Marlborough, Haileybury, i, Ca 
Malvern, Oundle, F | Parting Ler it, Weymouth. " 


ora yo HERTS.—Co-educational: 
aimsat ay a intellect, and character. Tho education 
on modern lines ma ae ous break for Universities 
and Professions. — mat con well aes ‘ht. air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. NST STE HENSON, M.A. Oxon. 


LENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, 1911 
The EXAMINATION will be held on JULY 13th and 18th. SEVERAL 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS (ranging from £60 to £20): also the MoQUEEN 











SCHOLARSHIP of £50 for sons of Officers, and probably one CL. CAL 
SCHOLARSHIP of £55 (o ma aded to sons of Scotti = Saws Clergy) and 
one Clerical Exhibition o! Age limit, 15 on September 30, 1911. For 


further information apply to the Warden (Bev. Canon 
Glenalmond, Perth. 


ADLEY COLLEGE. 

TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 
in value, will , a. OFFERED for competition on July 6 and 7 next. Exhibi- 
tions for the y class will be awarded at the same time.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley "College, Abingdon. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. 

AN EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS 
under 15 on A lst, will be held on JULY 18th and following days. 
Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE. Boys Prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad. 
PRINCIPAL, A. C, B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their Sons can obtain (without cheng) full particulars 

of the tne 2 for = to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, the 

PAYMASTER AND ICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr. J. W. 
GIEVE, 65 South Motion Street, London, W. 


| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 

Lng = ow a oes on es. June 14th-16th 
for Classics, odern ‘eo Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERESHIPS INDIAN POLICE, NGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 
oe for Medical Study. Well- uipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 
8 to 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A, 


LDEN HAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 

n Exami poten will be held at the School on June 8th and 9th, 1911, 

for TEN or BLEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, 

and four or five (HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys 

under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House 
wu. oe ST tener. Further particulars may be had from Rev. 


SAOKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 


versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Modern 
languages. Many refs.—Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford. 


IFFICULT, Delicate and Backward Boys. An Oxford 
Graduate has a nip yn for Boys of ~~ pomes of age who require 
special attention. ~ omg 4 situation. ramming undertaken. 
— Le 4 particu a ATSON, The “old School House, Hing- 
am, Norfo’ 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 8. WALES. PUBLIC 


yslop), Trinity College, 





























SCHOOL. Moderate Fees. Scholarship Examinations (at Private 
ae March 30th and 3lst.—Rev. W. W. POOLE EUGHES, M.A,, 
en. 





(\OMO. HAYWARDS HEATH.—AMBROSE A. OGLE, 
B.A., Oxon. Honourman, 25 years experience, can take two pupils 
requiring special attention. 
OYAL NAVY. 


BR mee and particulars of Sch of Schools pre’ i fos the ROYAL NAVAL 
= E, OSBORNE, will be forwarded free of J on application to 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E 


FOREIGN. 


RESDEN. 

FRAULEIN HELD, AMMONSTR 9 DRESDEN A.1., has 
vacancy for a limited number of young ladies. Experienced 
teachers offer every opportunity for finishing education or 
pursuing special studies. Homelike house with large garden in 
healthiest part of Dresden. Every facility for attending 
Dresden's unique Art Galleries, Operas, Concerts, &c, Terms 
£84 per year. English references. 


N THE CONTINENT. 
aes Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable Schools, Tutors and 
amilies in 
FRANCE, BELGIUM, GERMANY, AND SWITZERLAND, 
will be forwarded free of charge on receipt of detailed statement of * require- 
ments by Messrs. J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon St., London, E.C., - have an 
intimate knowledge of the best establishments, personally inspected 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. tion for y, Civil Service, egg Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


CHATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND. — 
ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A, Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French and German 
strong subjects. Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. 


YUITION and RESIDENCE for YOUNG GENTLEMEN 
in a German family, where no English is spoken. Thorough teaching in 
—— language. ——— home; villain beautiful situation. Instructive 
jal life. Detailed Prospec Best references.—DR. PHIL K. LANGEN, 

MA ARTA LANGEN née COUNTESS STRACHWITZ, Bisenach, Thiringen. 


M ONSIEUR and MADAME DUCROS (Protestants), 

offer a ng ey HOME toa limited number of young ladies, 
Delightful country. Refer- 
Paris; Mrs. C. Johnson, 


























Old manor house, large tennis, music. 
ences: Rev. Philippe wie F Félice, 28, Rue d’Assas, 
Holgate Villa, York, 





Gee 
RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 


RECEIVES a few PAYIN 
~— home in Paris and to learn the French Lereesge ting to ras 
Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. Address, 61 





HALET CAUDE COTE, ay emt 
C LADY RECEIVES GIRLS sister or An ENGLISH 
near Dieppe. ie ye ray = rt Chalet 
Music (Pianoforte, ging, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Greil Se 
Cis > Gorman. + Opport rtunities f for ore od ahah of healthy 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply tc Me Miss CUNNIOR king, 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
ee and Art with 
Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the “heal 


ken 
ot Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries atte pee 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. nded, Apply, ie du 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


fj OROOLS in BEGLAXD or ABROAD f& 


BOY! 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, e-4 an inti know 
the BEST SCHOOLS and ToTORS in this county pi 
Continent, will be to aid parents in lection ‘te 
sending (free of daa a tuses and fan iculare 
—_ = bp recommended establishments. wersuin, 2 
ease state the 4 4 of pu district fi 
doa of the fees to be pat Sg preferred, and give wom 
ATON’S LIST O pg mgs gy AND TUTORS, wu. 11% 
ree ISTO Rice ae, a 
J. ucationa! us” 
—— E. 26. “Telephone: 5 5053 Centra _ 24 
CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending culars of their uirements (1 
fees, hc.) to gaa ne 
wee 
who have a wide knowledge of! e educational 
ments oll boys and ure} at home and mm | many ‘of which they 


~~" iD TREE 
OXFO D TREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City, 
——— 


0 at Catabe. — REGISTER of Residences of 

DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country 

Seaside—sent free of c The Register states terms, &c., and is illus. 
trated.—_MEDICAL AS TATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, ‘Strand, W.c. 
Telegraphic A Address: “‘ Triform, London.”’ Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
Under the management of « Commitice appointed ‘by the T 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Asscciation, Association of Aus 

















Mistresses, and Welsh My Schools Association. 
The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
po work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COS All fees have ‘ore been 


ulated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 
Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 
ts should be arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 


DUCA TION. 

“] Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send a, detailed particulars to 

essrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch "with the leading 
educational po 

Advice is given free of charge. 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 


eaihl, 
2 2? 


When 














ABROAD.— tuses of the | Schools, oy every y 4 
tion, supplied Parents FREE OF CHARG Please 

upils’ 7 locality oo and ap = school = 
esired. —UNIVERSIT SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 122 Begest 


Street, wo Established 1858. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
= ——- i yA by vA genome 3 Men wef “4 Schockmasien, ae 


-, Sexy rsonally visited. Pu —_ “THE 
8c OLASTIC | GUIDE, E” 





mee istresses, Governesses, 
troduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY co., Ltd, Messra, 
Poger (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 GERRARD. 


ORKERS AND WORK.—Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (in connection with the Central Bureau for the Employment of 
—President, Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville College, Oxford, 





Women). 
Principals of Colleges and Schools who are anxious to help Students toa wise 
decision regarding their future careers are invited to join the above 
tion with a view to obtaining up-to-date and expert information on em 
questions. No Fees for Membership.—Further particulars may be from 
the oy Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 











HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Lovely 
situation 800 feet above the sea level, close to moors. age 
sitting-rooms if required. Very suitable for reading parties. Stal 
motor-car room.—Apply, “‘CANTAB,,” Middlecott, Tisington, Newton A 
8. Devon. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


B.M.S. ““‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE” (6,000 tons). 
LY 12.—CRUISE TO BARCELONA, PALMA, 





























ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER and LISBON. x ha EN. 
manne 18s. CRUISE =~ 8ST, PETERSBURG, STOCKHOL COP 
A 
"THE SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





ISS BISHOP'S PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 
GENTLEMEN AND GENTLEWOMEN. Accompanied throughout. 

May 18th, THE PYRE 30th, 

28th, HOLLAND. August 16th, 
E, BUDAPEST, CONSTANTI- 
Park Rd.,5.W. 


Inclusive fees. No night travel. 
THE DOLOMITES and German Cities. Jul 
eee Pee September, The DANU 
NOPLE. Programmes—Miss Bishop, “ Haslemere, ” Wimbledon 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


—_——— 


REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 

EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 

WN aot COUNTRY tes — oon of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 

LSE TEETH BOUGHT. —Send to us any old 

UD cial Tooth 9 you have tex Biot Mand afin ty Che 

frm in Oo atliched 1 D. and J. B. ER, Ltd., oe Princes Street, 
Established 1833. Bankers : Capital and *Coun 


rz! ARTIFICIAL TEETH “BOUGHT. 








oe 








Persons wishing to receive full value should nd to the 2 antes 





Messrs. BROWNING, topend of to provincial bi — L 
ti " er made, Ofecs. 
beet Lon is a ‘con 2 
QURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism 
Ry of January. Excellent introductions - mmy —Telephone or write, 
bs TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


HY TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 





ECOME AN AUTHO 
catenin and useful Booklet free. 
LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
BROOM “L,” 9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 


KROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied b 
Or - to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by 4 
Howarth, F.Z. S. = anaes plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 7808, 
Reco: H. Woodward, F.B.S., and Canon Kiaton geogae =D 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, BHOWARTH & PAIR, #71 Crookesmoore Rd.. Sheffie 


PILEPSY—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and ae 
1) —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
ected and equi d for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
==> Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening. 
a iards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 

UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People's Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., manages 85 Licensed Inns. Ask for List 

and Report, TAKE £1 SHARES. _ 5% Pa paid regularly since 1899. 


PRH.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. _ 
lat at and LIFE INTERESTS 











PURCHASED or LOANS ted thereon 
EQUITABLE BEVERSIONARY Plein eg SOCIETY, Limited, 
0 Lapcaster P w.c. 
Established 1835. Capital ‘Pads up) £500,000. 


RE YOU SATISFIED? 

PURE COFFEE, either ground or in berry, roasted fresh daily, 
jor breakfast or after-dinner use, 5 Ibs. for 68. 3d., carriage forward. 
Canister free with first order. Special terms for annual Contracts. Cash 
with order or banker's reference. Free — on application to the 

COFFEE MERCHANTS’ COMPANY, 14 Billiter Street, London, E.C. 


QCOTCH HOMESPUNS, SUITINGS, COSTUMES, 


WEEDS. 
Latest styles for Ladies’ and Gent's 8 wear, © con post-free ; any length cut; 
carriage 
PATON and CO., Manufacturers Pept. 40), Hawick, Scotland. 
UMMER UNDERWEAR in all textures, > ng be 
bought direct from the Mills, Fit and satisfaction guaranteed. 


garments replaced. 
Our Book Feith Patterns is free. Write for one to-day to Dept. 16, Atheenic 


Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 














APPEALS. 
NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD.—This 


Institution maintains, clothes, and educates the orphans of persons once 
in good circumstances. They are received from all parts of the Empire and 
—— AT ANY AGE UNDER SEVEN. The NEXT ELEC “TION will 
take place on May 25th, when TWENTY CHILDREN —viz. 10 BOYS and 
10 GIRLS—will be elected. Annual Subscriptions from 10s. 6d., or Life Sub- 
scriptions from £5 5s., entitle the donors to vote . the forthcoming election. 

JOHN HILL, Treasure 
Commr, HARRY C. MARTIN, B.N,, Secy, & Supt. 
Offices, 63 Lndgate-hill, E. EBC, 


[PERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS u NS ungently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASU Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, w.c. 


TYPEWRITING. 
YPEWRITING OF 























EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
os Hy prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Iiford, Essex. 


QOCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION ‘OF VIVISECTION, 
22 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 





According to the ae} Parliamentary Return the number of experiments 
made in 1909 was 86,277. A large number of these were inoculation experiments 
and, Aes = Report says, “‘are attended by no considerable, if appreciable, 
pain does = lie in the operation itself but in the after effects. 

he ‘ollowiny i is an example of what may ensue in the dog after the “little 
needle-p 7 

Dog No. 2 was inoculated on January 23rd. In a few days it began to show 

signs of wastien, then the head became swelled and dropsical, and also the 
fore-legs and paws; later on this swelling disappeared, but the dog seemed 
very ill and weak and there was a thickening of the membrane of both eyes. 

‘© days before its death it refused food and seemed very thirsty, On 
February 20th it died.—See Journal of Pathology and Doctovistege, March, 1906, 

_ Contributions to the Society gratefully acknowledged, 


LWAYS WANTED—BOOKS illustrated by Alken, 
Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley ; Old Sporting Books and Prints. 
Manuscripts, Illuminated Books, Autograp: a Miniatures, Folios of Engravings 
of every description. Libraries purchased. Any book supplied. Please state 
wants. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 Joun Brieat Str., BirMinc HAM. 


HAVE YOU A BOOKPLATE? 
We design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest 


motto, ete. Artistic and original work, from 17s, 6d, Specimens sent free, 
Henry G, Ward, 49 Gt. Portland Street. 











wee 








Boys’ 
School Outfits. 


“T= parent who purchases his boy’s school outfit at 
Chas. Baker & Co.’s Stores ensures his son being 
not merely well but correctly dressed, according to 

the rules of the various public schools. In cutting and 

tailoring suits for schoolboys Chas. Baker & Co. recognise 
the importance of style, and with style are combined 
long-wearing qualities and absolute comfort, making 

Chas. Baker & Co.’s suits exceptional value. Their range 

in sizes is so large that boys of all ages and all builds 

can be readily and accurately fitted from stock. 


Eton Jackets and Vests - from 16 11 to 416 
Boys’ Norfolk Suits = » 1211t0 316 
Youths’ Lounge Suits - ,, 1911to 476 
Boys’ Rainproof Overcoats ,, 179 to 246 


CHAS. BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


Head Depot: 


271, 272, 273, 274 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


137 to 140 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 

41 & 438 LUDGATE HILL. 

5, 7, & 9 SEVEN SISTERS ROAD. 

256 EDGWARE ROAD. 

27, 29, 31, & 33 KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH. 


Croydon Branch: 


WHITGIFT HOUSE, 38 & 40 NORTH END, CROYDON. 





be | PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


— 


INVESTED FUNDS........£77,000,000. 
EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearis, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-a-Centery, 











ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London 


THE JOHNSON SOCIETY. 


Sm ROBT. T. WHITE-THOMSON, K.C.B., Presipenr. 





FIRST MEETING IN LONDON, 
THURSDAY, MAY 4, 1911, 


Meet at St. Clement Dane's Church , 11-30 a.m, 
Visits to places of Johneonian interest in and around F ‘le et St., 11-45 to 12-50, 
Wreath to be deposited on Statue of Dr. Johnson in St. Paul’ | 1 p.m, 
Cathedral by kind permission of The Dean os - ‘ 
Luncheon at Cannon Street Hotel ... , * 1-15 
General Meeting of Members and Frie nds at the + on 
House, under th» Pre sider ney of the Right Honorable The Lord 30 
Mayor (Sir T. Vezey Strong) f 


Mr. THOMAS SEC« ‘OMBE wi ill de liver an Adk —_ ss on Dr. JOHNSON, 

Other Johnsonian Scholars will address the Mecting. 

Tickets and further ; articulars may be obtained from :— 

Mr. J. Frepx. GREEN, Scribe of the Johnson Club, 40 Outer Temple, E.C., 
or Councillor Wu. A. WOOD, Hon. Sec., The Porchway, Lichfield. 


LADIES SPECIALLY INVITED, 
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SCHOOL 
OUT 


Catalogues Free, Illustrating Everything for Boys’ and Girls’ Wear. 


HYAM & CO., rta, OXFORD ST., rondon, w. 


And at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


GENERATIONS PRAISE OUR 


FITS. 





FURNITURE 


FOR CASH 


wm. 
238-241 Tottenham 


One of the largest 
Stocks in London. 
Lowest prices. 


SPRIGGS & Co. «ta, 


MILK FOOD No. 1. 


Baby’s Welfare 


4 Lap baby is not thriving, write at once for a free 1 
‘ood and pamphlet entitled “ Infant Feeding and ese: 
you en endless day in the care of your child. The “ Allenburys ” 
from digestive —— 


ment,’ ‘ee 
Foul ar 
mote sound slee 
means of rearing a child by bend” and form the 


The 66 Allenburys - Foal 


MILK FOOD No. 2. 
From birth to 3 mentha, From 3 to 6 months. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON, 


MALTED F 
From 6 nae 





Court Road, W. A 





THE NATIONAL SERVI 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 

of the Country and the Empire, and we the moral and 

by n 


President - 


physical condition of the people 
adoption of Universal Military Training 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIP 

LIFE ; yen 


2 s. 4. 
Hon. Vice-Presidenta - 3 0 6 | Members 


eee oot 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 5 0 0| Associates, with Literature 
Members 2 © and Journal . 5 06 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE 





Colonel W. Jv. 8. BIRD, 


CE LEAGUE 


ng about the 
for Home Defence. 


TION, 


HATCHARDS, 





Booksellers 
FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 





2 s. 4. 
ow 1010 0 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


Secretary, 
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BAILEY’S.. TURNSTILES 
PUBLIC CLOCKS 


WATCHMEN’S “TELL-TALES,” TIDE, PRESSURE, AND 
OTHER RECORDERS, &c. 








Sir W. H. BAILEY & CO., Ltd, Albion Works, Sarrorp, 





THE 
CHARITY ORCANISATION REVIEW. 
April, 1911. Price 6d. 

THE WORK OF THE C.0.S. 
Lorp Sasnee HamI.ton, 
Pou.ock, Sir Henry Crarx and others. 

soa CONDITIONS IN PROvmCAL TOWNS. 

. PORTSMOUTH. By E, H. Ketry, 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LONDON, 


a 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTU 
PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL SSTRS. 
1 l ps ORCOMA— (twin screw) 11,582 tons. 
MAY 


4th. 
FOR £10 Return Tickets valid 6 months. 
Illustrated Handbook on Application 
( B.M.S.P.Co.,18 Moorgate Street,E.C., 
LONDON , ( and 32 Coc kspur Street, 5.W. 
LIVERPOOL { THE PACIFIC STEAM 
MANC HES TER BAVIGAT 108 COMPANY. 


Lorp SanpERsoN, 
Sim FRepeERIcK 
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Scale of Charges for 


Hodvertisements. 
OvrtsipE Pace (when available) 14 Guineas, 
IID. . chcesitidhidibiniasaunamannenundeidel £1212 0 
Hailf-Page (Column).................. 6 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) ... 3 3 0 
Narrow Column (Third of 7 440 
Half Narrow Column . i 220 
Quarter Narrow Column _...... 10 

Coluinn (two-thirds width of 
IID siensiakeibcctosatcadenteltetiativen ° 8 0 
ComPanigs, 
Outside Page ...... comenindaidaiaatinehiaint £1616 ® 
Sats cieciiienedecintiicaieuen 440 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad colamn (half- 
width), 5s.; and Is. a line for ooo additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, hal?-width of page, 12s. an inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s. an inch. 


Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week," 
15s. an inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly, Half Quar- 
partof the United a yearly. terly. 
dom -- £1 86..0143...072 

Tucluding postage to any } 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 

Japan, &c. - - £1126..0163...08 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Gat 
Reserve Fund. .............cccecsceeeeeeee 


nd 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3, 000, 000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


CHAMPAGNE. 
LE DUC & CIE. 


Extra quality, 1900 84/- @ doz, 
Special juality,i908 es 
Extra Dry - - 66= ss 
There has recently been a very heavy 
rise in the prices of Champagnes of all the 
best known brands. Attention is therefore 
specially called to the above brand as a 
first-class wine at a moderate price, which 
will bear critical comparison with any of 
them. 








Samples sent « at at above prices. 
Carri paid to any Seption in England 

and Wales on orders of 1 dozen bottles 
or a dozen half-bottles, and upwards. 


BRIDGES, ROUTH & CoO., 
(EstTaBLisHED St. Michael’s House, 
1763.) Cornhill, London, E.C. 








NUNC EST BIBENDUM UN 


COINTREAY tripic sec. 


LA LIQUEUR SANS RIVALE 


& tous les meilleurs 
Restaurants et Hotels. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and 
Communications upon matters of business should NoT 
be addressed to the Eprror, but to the PuBiisHeEr, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand. 








GREAT SCARCITY OF CHAMPACHE, 
Vide 3 Morning Post, Feb. 18: 

** All round it may be stated the in- 

erease (in price) is about 30 percent.” 
Compare for value 


DE CREMENAY, 1900 


Grand Vin. Extra Sec. 
68 /- ree vozen sorties. 


VEUVEVICTOIRE,1904 


Private Cuvee, Extra Dry, 
48/q< Per vozen sorties. 





Two admirable wines bought 

direct on the French market at 

low prices—sold to you at 
low prices. 


HATCH, MANSFIELD & Co., Ltd. 


Send nd for Price List. . 47 | PALL _ MALL, sw. 
ee 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Yure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

ht Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found mal te 14/6 &3 
wine usually sold at much 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found ve’ superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with en the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is ne 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in valua, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








Per Down, 
Bots. ¢-Bota, 


17/6 9 





DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 





1 Wetuineton Srreet, Strayp, Lonpon, 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 
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a 
SIXTY-SECOND REPORT 
OF THE “GIVE ME MY PIPE.” 
a 
Yokohama Specie Bank “I care nothing for Politics. The Whigs say 
the Tories are everything that is bad; the 
LIMITED Tories say the Whigs are nothing that is 


(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 
presented to the Shareholders 


AT THE 
HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 
HELD AT 
THE HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, 
ON 


FRIDAY, MARCH 10th, 1911. 





CAPITAL PAID UP .....es..sssssssssssseessesessen Fei 24,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS ...........0++++ sessssssersesseseee Yen 16,850,000 


PRESIDENT—BARON KOREKIYO TAKAHASHI, 
DIRECTORS— 

NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 
RIYEMON KIMURA, Esq. 
YUKI YAMAKAWA, Esq. 
VISCOUNT YATARO MISHIMA, 
HYOKICHI BEKKEY, Esq. 
BARON KOYATA IWASAKI, 
KOKICHI SONODA, Esq. 
ROKURO HARA, Esq. 
MASUNOSUKE ODAGIRI, Esq. 
TCHUNOSUKE KAWASHIMA, Esq, 
JUNNOSUKE INOUYE, Esq. 


AUDITORS— 
YASUNORI ASADA, Esq. | TAMIZO WAKAO, Esq. 

BRANCHES— 
ANTUNG-HSIEN. HONOLULU. NAGASART. SAN FRANCISCO. 
BOMBAY. KOBE, NEWCHWANG, SHANGHAI, 
CHANGCHUN. LIAO YANG, NEW YORK. TIELING. 
DAIREN (Dalny). LONDON. OSAKA, TIENTSIN, 
HANKOW. LYONS. PEKING. TOKIO, 
HONG KONG. FENGTIEN RYOJUN 

(Mukden), (Port Arthur). 
HEAD OFFICE .................0--.:0c2:0000e-s YOKOHAMA, 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

Geyrieuen—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and of the Profit and Loss Account for the 
Half-year ended December 31st, 1910. The Gross Profits of the Bank for the past 
Half-year, including yer 1,173,177.*? brought forward from last Account, amount 
to yen 10,691,922.°*, of which yen 7,814,132.** have been deducted for Interests, 
Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on Bills Current, Bad and Doubtful Debts, 
Bonus for Officers and Clerks, &c., leaving a balance of yen 2,877,789." for 

propriation. The Directors now propose that yen 250,000.°° be added to the 

rve Fund, and recommend a Dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. per 
annum, which will absorb yen 1,440,000.°°. The Balance, yen 1,187,789.%?, will 
be carried forward to the credit of next Account. 
BARON KOREKIYO TAKAHASHI, Chairman, 
Head Office, Yokohama, March 10th, 1911. 


BALANCE SHEET. December 3ist, 1910, 





Gatedwest LisBILITIES, os Y. 
IIIT cnnsessonqusevenilivibvatesntectencedenenentehinetinnianennens 000,000, © © 
SoereePena” shehiiatindiinsltnanicitin -« 16,600,000, ¢ © 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts . 464,100, * > 
Notes in Circulation .............. . 4,341,916,7 © 
pee (Current, Fixed, &6.) ..........0ccccccscccreseseresesessevee 128,858,007, © © 
ills Payable, Bills Rediscounted, Acceptances, and other 

Sums due by the Bank ............ OG TNE FAS RE 91,297,035, 9" 

Dividends Unclaimed ... ‘ 5,941, § 2 





Amount brought forward from last Account . “ 1,173,177.2 3 
Net Profit for the past Half-year ...........0.0+0+« punqvenvesssseee 1,704,612 7° 





Cash Account— Asserts, Y. 
TT 12,479,307. 2 7 
SS +» 6,498,585, 7 °—18,977,893, ° © 
Investments in Public Securities.............csc00ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 18,282,869, © © 





Bills Discounted, Loans, Advances, &€. .............. 
Bills Receivable and other Sums due to the Bank . 147,294,175. 3 ® 
Bullion and Foreign Money. ..............0c0::seseeeeseeee . 2,635,030, 32 
"s Premises, Properties, Furniture, &. ........0000000 3,465,453. ° © 
Yen 262,445,392. °4 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on Bills 
Current, Bad and Doubtful Debts, Bonus for Officers 


71,789,972. » * 





he, A 7,814,132, +8 
ea eee Re i RES. PEP ER SENSE ES -  230,000,¢¢ 
To Dividend— 
(yen 6.° © per Share for 240,000 Shares) ....csecseeeeeee . 1,440,000. ¢ © 
To Balance carried forward to next ACCOURE sececeeeeeee 1,187,789. ° 3 
Yen 10,691,922, 2 * 
Y. 
By Balance brought forward June 30th, 1910 .........0000008 1,173,177. 2% 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending 
TNA RE Cea RETR TEE TSI 9,518,745. 2 2 








Yen 10,691,922. 3 * 
We have examined the above Accounts in detail, comparing them with the 
Books and Vouchers of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches and 
cies, and have found them to be correct. We have further a 
the Securities, &c., of the Bank, and also those held on account of s, 
Advances, &c., and have found them all to be in accordance with the Books 


and Accounts of the Bank, 
YASUNORI ASADA, ’ 
TAMIZO WAKAO, } Auditors, 


At an Extraordinary General Meeting of Shareholders of the Bank, held on 
the 10th March, 1911, it was decided that the Capital shall be increased by Yen 
24,000,000, thus relning it to Yen 48,000,000 ; that the New Shares be allotted to 
the Shareholders on the Register on the 5th June, 1911, at the face value of Yen 
ad with the ratio of one New Share for each Old Share ; that on each of these 

ew Shares Yen 25 be paid in July, 1911; and that the balance be called when 
the Board of Directors deeins it necessary 80 to do, 

Yokohama, March 10th, 1911, 


good. I believe both statements. Give me 
my pipe, and that page of the morning paper 
concerned with the world’s actual happenings, 
not the wranglings of place holders and place 
seekers.”—Benjamin Robert Haydon. 


“GIVE ME MY PIPE,” but first fill it with— 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


The Choicest Blend of Tobaccos obtainable. 


In Three Strengths— 


MILD and d. 
MEDIUM per 0Z. LABEL” 


1/8 per i.Ib. tin. 


“WHITE 1d. 
2 per oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd.. NOTTINGHAM, will forward 
Testing Samples post-free to applicants mentioning this paper. 





Second Impression. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 





LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to ‘‘A New Way of Life” :— 


“T should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of 
recommendation in favour of the admirable 
little pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(‘A New Way of Life ’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Spectator, and published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. at Is. I earnestly hope that 
this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of 
the sale to the furtherance of the League’s work, 
it is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 





To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs, 
W. H, Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price 1s. net. 








MACMILLAN & CO.,, Ltd., London. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books. 





JOHN VERNEY. 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author of “ Brothers,” 
“The Hill,” &. 6s. 


In “ John Verney ” Mr. Vachell gives us a vivid picture of the political life 
of to-day, introducing the characters of ‘ The Hill,” and the same theme, the 
eternal struggle between good and evil. As in “The Hill,” John ow 
wrestled with Scaife for the friendship of Cesar Desmond, so in this boo! 
a similar struggle for the love of Sheila Desmond, Cwsar's sister, is set forth. 
How the fight ends, it would not be fair to tell. Mr. Vachell has written no 
more powerful or thrilling love-story than this, 





THE RECLUSE OF RILL. 


By R. W. WRIGHT-HENDERSON, Author of “ John 
Goodchild,” &c. 6s, 


“Tt is a long time since we met so attractive a hero of romance as the 
recluse of Rill. A fine story, admirably told.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“It is unfortunately becoming rather rare to meet a book like the “‘ Recluse 
of Rill.” The reeluse’s character is very finely drawn, and the anxieties 
of his two love affairs, in their ingenious way, are pictured with a charming 
gentleness and humour.’’—Morning Leader. 





THE DOWNFALL OF THE GODS. 


By Sir HUGH CLIFFORD, K.C.M.G., Author of “Studies 
in Brown Humanity,” “Heroes of Exile,” “Further India,” 
&e. 6s. 


The scene is laid at Angkor, the capital of the great Khmer Empire. The 
novel relates the life-story of Chun, a hewer of stone and the unacknowledged 
son of ono of the Brahman rulers of the land. The book tells of Chun’s love 
for a Woman of the Temple, who leads him to the discovery of mysteries 
closely guarded by the Brahmans. Inspired by her, and infuriated by these 
revelations, which shatter the myth that so long has held the souls and the 
bodies of his fellows in bondage, Chun leads a revolution with results which are 
here set forth, 


CROOKED ANSWERS. 


By PHYLLIS BOTTOME (Author of “Raw Material,” “The 
Imperfect Gift”) and HOPE DE LISLE BROCK. 6s. 


"Crooked Answers”’ is a letter-book describing the winter adventures of two 
girls abroad; one in the High Alps and the other in Italy, It deals with the 
special opportunities and experiences of hotel life ont the many humorous 
contretemps which occur under such circumstances. This story is told not 
only through the girls’ own letters, but through the correspondence of various 
leading characters among their acquaintance. 


REPTON. 


By Lieut.-Colonel F. KANE. 6s. 


A tale of the intriguing reign of Anne when political uncertainty turned the 
friends of to-day into the enemies of to-morrow, when no man quite knew if his 
property might not be more secure by following the fortunes of the Stuart 
dynasty than by upholding the Hanoverian succession, The much vexed 
question of how far the Jesuits made use of lay help (or crypto Jesuits) to push 
their own interests is examined under the light of circumstantial evidence, 











YELLOW FEVER 
AND ITS PREVENTION. 


A MANUAL FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS AND PRACTITIONERS, 


By Sir RUBERT W. BOYCE, M.B., F.R.S., Author of 
“* Mosquito or Man,” &c. With numerous Plans and Lilustra- 
tions. Medium 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


This practical manual is a summary of the author’s experiences and investi- 
gations on Yellow Fever in New Orleans, Central and South America, the West 
Indies and West Africa, and the subject is treated very completely, historically, 
geographically and clinically. It also contains chapters on Treatment, Path- 
ology, Diagnosis and Epidemiology. Prophylaxis and Entomology have a 
complete section to themselves. The book is illustrated by some 60 figures, 
maps and charts, and is intended as a practical manual for the medical student 
and practitioner, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 427. APRIL 1911. 6s. 


1, Co-operative Crepit Societies } 9, A Great Frencn Scuorar: Lk&o- 
AND THE LAND. POLD DELISLE. 

2, Tuk PRESERVATION OF FAUNA AND | 10, RECIPROCITY BETWEEN CANADA 
Fiora. By Sir H. H. Johnston, AND THE UnitTep Srates, 
K.C.M.G. ll. Tue RererReNpuM IN OPERATION, 





8, CATHERINE DE MEpiICcis, By I. Swirzertanp. By Prof. W. 
Edward Armstrong. Oechsli (Zurich). 
4.TuHe Exopvus or Ovrn Art II, Ausrratia. By Prof. Harrison 
TREASURES. Moore (Melbourne) and 
5. Tue Lerrers or Erasmus. By Ernest Scott. 
Rev. William Hunt, D.Litt. III, Unirep Srares. By A. 
6. Coau-Dust anp CoLiirerr Ex- Lawrence Lowell (Presi- 


dent of Harvard). 
12, Tue Deciaration oF Lonpon. 
13. Computsorny SERVICE: Lorp 
Roperts v. Lorp HaLpane. 
14. Lorps anp Commons; Rerorm 
AND REFERENDUM, 


PLosions. By Allen Greenwell 
and J. V. Evspen. 

7. Oxrorp University Rerorm. 

8. Tuz New Turkish ARMY, AND 
THE BALANCE OF POWER IN 
Evrore, By André Chéradame, 


~ 








Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S List 


THE COLLECTED WORKS oF 
WILLIAM MORRIS 
(Vols, I.-IV. now ready; Vols. V.-VIII. in a few days.) 


The second instalment of four volumes is as follows :— 
Vols. V.& VI. “The Earthly Paradise” (Parts IIT. & IV.) 
Vol. VII. “Grettir the Strong,” “The Vélsunga hen oP 
of two 





Vol. VIII. “The Iceland Journals.” (These Jow 
visits to Iceland have hitherto been unpublished.) 

This edition is limited to 1,150 copies, of which 1,000 only will 
be sold. Orders are only received for the set of twenty-four 
volumes at the price of TWELVE GUINEAS net the set, but 
this amount may be paid in six quarterly instalments of Two 
GUINEAS each, as the volumes are published, 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
The Life of George Joachim Coschen, 
FIRST VISCOUNT GOSCHEN. 


By the HON. ARTHUR ELLIOT. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 258. net 
[Inland Postage 64, 

“The book is masterly, and will be of great value to the student of affairs” 
—The Guardian. 

“*A very interesting and a very informing record of a very memorable 
career."’"—The Times. 

“A fine biography of a fine character.""—Daily Mail, 

“ Of Goschen as a statesman and a political influence we have an admirable 
portrait.""—Daily News, 


RURAL DENMARK AND ITS 
LESSONS. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


With 28 Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. [Inland Postage 44, 


‘Whatever controversy may arise in regard to Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
impressions of Danish > there can be no difference of opinion ia 
regard to the patriotic zeal and single-mindedness with which his investigations 
were conducted. His plea for an increased rural population in this country is 
eloquent and convincing. Another feature of ‘Rural Denmark and its Lessons’ 
is its straightforward frankness,”’. . . . The best part of Mr. Rider ym 
book is that which insists on the value of co-operation to the English 
In this direction he has done splendid wask." bein Life. 


A ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 


JOHN MERRIDEW. 
By FREDERICK ARTHUR. 


“ A stirring sensational novel which grips the reader's attention.”— 
Pall Mall Gasette, 


“ Mr. Arthur knows where he wants to go to, and he can be amusing. He had 
better write again.’’— World. 


A Saga of the “‘Sunbeam.” By Honace G. 
HUTCHINSON, With Illustrations. 8vo. 68. Gd. net. [Inland Postage 54. 
“It is a charming book, well worthy the reputation of the author, well 
worthy the reputation of the yacht, and not less so of the reputation of the 
owner,’—Sheffeild Daily Telegraph. 








6s, 








The Gardens of Gray’s Inn and other 


Verses. By CHRISTIAN TEALE. Square crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
. ” [Inland Postage Sd, 





The Resurrection and Modern Thought. 
By the Rev. W. J. SPARROW SIMPSON, D.D., St. Mary's Hospital, 
Ilford. 8vo. 156. net. (Inland Postage 44, 


The Edinburgh Review. 


No. 436. APRIL, 1911. 8vo. price 6s. 
I. LORD ROSEBERY'S CHAT- VI. DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. 


HAM. 
Il. THE ORIGIN OF LAND VII. THECONFLICTOFCOLOUB 
PLANTS 


Ill, THE BRITISH ARMY AND VIII, THE BARBARY CORSAIRS, 
MODERN CONCEPTIONS OF 


WAR. 
IV. THE PURSUIT OF REASON. 
V. HISTORICAL MONUMENTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THEIR ILLUSTRATION IN 
HERTFORDSHIRE AND 
BERWICKSHIRE. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





IX. ROMAN SCOTLAND. 


X. THE DUCHESSE DU MAINE 
AND HER COURT, 


XI. LORD GOSCHEN. 

















OOK BARGAINS.—How to collect Continental China, 
6s. for 4s. ; Churton Collins’ Studies in Poetry and Criticism, 6s. for 48. ; 
Meakin’s Land of the Moors, 15s. for 6s. 6d.; Siater’s How to Collect Books, 
6s. for 4s.; Rhead’s Treatment of Drapery in Art, 6s. for 3s. 6d.; Geo. wow 
Novels, 21 vols., 52s. 6d., for 35s. ; Stein's Sand Buried Ruins of Khotan,7s. 0¢, 
for 4s. 6d.; Lafeadio Hearn, by G. M. Gould, 8s. 6d., for 3s.; Vernon Lee's 
Studies 18th Century in Italy, 2is., for 9s.; Children’s Encyclopedia, 5 vale 
45s. net. ; Jewitt’s Corporation Plate, 2 vols., £5 5s. 0d., for 30s. ; Harmswo' 
Hist. of the World, 8 vols., 30s.; Montaigne’s Essays, 3 vols., 21s. ; Cost 
Primitive Art in Egypt, 16s., for 9s. Publishers’ and Authors’ Remainders 
purchased.— we 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED :—Sporting Books and Magazines, 
and with coloured illustrations. i! Cross, 1854; Bouford’s 
Hounds, 1865: Sponge’s Sporting Four, 1853; Hawbuck Grange, 1847 - “t 
Mamma, 1858 ; Plain or Ringlets, 1860; Jorrock’s Taunts, 1838 or 1842; Life ; 
Mytton, 1835-7, Annals of Sporting; Boxiana; Any volumes or monthly num 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


bers. HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 

















on 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


Revolutionary | Ireland and its 
Settlement. By the Rev. ROBERT H. MURRAY, 
Litt.D., Lecturer in History at Alexandra College, Dublin. 
ith an Introduction by the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D., 
Cv.0 Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo. 10s. net. 
Pelee is hi inl subject is worthy of 
pr, Murray's handling of hie tration and impartiality that is unfortu- 


pa. - - © Ro in Ireland, and it is a matter for congratulation that 


Galilee’ should come a& work, treating of uliarly controversial 
eH at ence 20 judicious, impartial, and solidly built.”"—The Times, 
su 


Geology and Geography of 
Northern Nigeria. By J. D. FALCONER, M.A., 
DSc, F.GS8., ete. With Notes by the late ARTHUR 
LONGBOTTOM, B.A., F.G.8. and an Appendix on the 
Paleontology of Cretaceous Deposits by HENRY WOODS, 
M.A. F.G.8. With 5 Maps and 24 Plates. S8vo. 10s. net. 


England in the Sudan. 
By YACOUB PASHA ARTIN. 
Translated from the French by GEORGE ROBB, Khedivial 
Training College, Cairo. With Illustrations and Map. 8vo. 10s. net. 


4th EDITION REVISED. 


India: Its Administration and 
Progress. By SIR JOHN STRACHEY, G.C.S8.I. Fourth 
Edition, revised by SIR THOMAS W. HOLDERNESS, 
K.C.S.1. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Modern Artillery in the Field. 
A description of the Artillery of the Field Army, and the 
Principles and Methods of its employment. By Colonel H. A. 
BETHELL, R.F.A. (Retired.) With 14 Plates and 126 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Military Text-Books. 


NEW EDITION THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


History of the Science of Politics. 
By Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., D.C.L., LL.D. New 
Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The Amazing Emperor Helioga- 
balus. By J. STUART HAY, St. John’s College, Oxford. 
With Introduction by J. B. BURY, Litt.D. Wita 8 gage 
plates of Coins and Medals. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

«*» Prospectus post free on application, 


The Origin and Development of 
the Christian Church in Gaul during the First 
Six Centuries of the Christian Era. Being the Birkbeck 
Lectures for 1907 and 1908 in Trinity College, Cambridge. 
By Canon T. SCOTT HOLMES, D.D. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Divine Transcendence and its Re- 


flection in Religious Authority. An Essay. By 
J.R. ILLINGWORTH, M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Trial of our Faith and other 
tg ager By THOMAS HODGKIN, DCL.  8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


Creative Evolution. By HENRI BERGsoN, 
Member of the Institute, Professor at the Collége de France. 
Authorized Translation by ARTHUR MITCHELL, Ph.D. 
8vo. 10s. net. 


“M. Bergson is, of all the stars that have in these latter days appeared in the 
philosophic firmament, the only one whereto the first magnitude 1s accorded by 
almost universal consent. Hence it was time that an English translation of his 
masterpiece ‘ Evolution Créatrice ’ should be available.’’"—The Athenzum, 


Crystallography and Practical 


Crystal Measurement. By A. E.H. TUTTON, D.Sc. 
M.A., F.R.S., ete. Illustrated. 8vo. 30s. nef, 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


The . Unknown God. By PUTNAM 
WEALE, Author of “The Human Cobweb,” “ The Forbidden 
Boundary,” &c. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


Nina. By ROSALINE MASSON. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


Trevor Lordship. A Love Story. By Mrs. 
HUBERT BARCLAY. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


Klaus Hinrich Baas. ny cusTAV FRENSSEN. 
Translated from the German. 6s. 


“A fineand moving story which flows on in a broad stream of incident and 
character that gives a singularly powerful impression of veness and 
variety of life,”’—The Times, 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON, 





HEINEMANN’S 
6s. NEW NOVELS 6s. 


N.B.—(1) Mr. Heinemann has just published “ THE 
BREAD UPON THE WATERS,” by Georgette 
Agnew. (2) “JANE OGLANDER,” by Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes, is a remarkable success. 








Lovers of the best fiction should make careful note to order from 
their booksellers or library :—~ 


THE BREAD UPON THE WATERS 
CEORCETTE ACNEW 


THE PATRICIAN-_ = JOHN CALSWORTHY 
ACCOUNT RENDERED -_ -€E. F. BENSON 
JANE OGLANDER - Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES 
THE MAGIC OF THE HILL DUNCAN SCHWANN 
THE HOUSE OF BONDAGE €C. C. COMPTON 
TALES OF THE UNEASY VIOLET HUNT 


THE WHITE PEACOCK (2nd Imp.) 
D. H. LAWRENCE 
TILLERS OF THE SOIL ~- J. E. PATTERSON 


STORM AND STRESS (John Christopher IT.) 
ROMAIN ROLLAND 


THE DOP DOCTOR (10th Imp. of 10,000 copies 
nearly exhausted.) = - = RICHARD DEHAN 


WAR AND PEACE (1,520 pp., 3/6 net) 
COUNT TOLSTOY 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


Mr. Edward Arnold's New Books. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 


THE SOUNDLESS TIDE 3rd Impression. 
By Mrs. F. E. CRICHTON. 


“ Here is a wholly delightful novel written by a delightful personality. This 
story will be read and re-read, and there is much wisdom in it.""— British Weekly, 


A brilliant satire upon a well-known section of the “ leisured class.” 


LORD BELLINGER 3rd Impression. 
By CAPTAIN HARRY GRAHAM. Cleverly Illustrated. 6s. 


“His political sympathies are clear enough and his satire keen; but it is 
also witty, and the book is extremely amusing.’’—The Times. 











—__——« 


Two Valuable Books on the Life of the Poor. 


ACROSS THE BRIDGES 
A Study of Social Life in South London. By 
ALEXANDER PATERSON. With Preface by the Bishop 
of SOUTHWARK. 6s. 


“ An extraordinarily valuable book on the life of the children of the poor in 
South London. In its way it is the most remarkable work seen for years."’ 


THE COMMON GROWTH 


By M. LOANE, Author of “The Queen’s Poor.” 68, 


— 





Completion of an Important Work. 


A CENTURY OF EMPIRE 801-1200). 
By the RT. HON. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., P.C., 
Author of “The Life of Wellington,” &c. 3 Vols. With 
Photogravure Portraits. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. each Vol. 


By the Aathor of “ WAR AND THE ARME BLANCHE.” 


GERMAN INFLUENCE ON 
BRITISH CAVALRY. By ERSKINE CHILDERS. 
Author of “The Riddle of the Sands.” Editor of Vol. V. 
of “The Times” History of the War in South Africa, &, 
3s. 6d. net. 


WEEK-DAY POEMS ; 
By HUGH OWEN MEREDITH, formerty Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 5s. net. 





| London: Edward Arnold, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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he Riccardi Press 


BEGS TO ANNOUNCE 





[Second of four volumes now ready, 
Caxton’s text as modernised for Macmillan’s “Lj 


(L) 
9 of English Classics” (by permission), set in Herbert 
a O S P. Horne’s Riccardi Fount. With 48 water-colour illustra. 
I 5 tions by W. RUSSELL FLINT, reproduced in colours 


by the Medici Process. Quarto, 4 volumes, sold only in 


sets. 500 copies on Riccardi hand-made paper, boards, 
€ Wlorte Varthur 2.1s,reiee sim, £12 #5 neo oi 
for sale on vellum, £63 net, per set. 
Very few Copies, whether on paper or vellum, remain for subscription. 
“The beauty of the Medici Fount has already won the admiration of connoisseurs, and the fair pages of clear 
prose lend a new grate to the old tale and set forth William Caxton’s ‘Preface’ in type which he might have beep 
proud and amaz d to handle.”—Westminster Gazette. 


“The drawings of Mr. Russell Flint have a very high value as modern renderings of the Arthurian np. And his rich 
and delicate colouring is reproduced with admirable precision and refinement by the Medici process.”—Aanchester Guardian, 


(IL) [Zo be published shortly after Easter, 


N « ° . Reprinted after the Oxford Texts, as edited by R. Ellis, 
C C ll b ll . P. Postgate, and J. S. Phillimore (by permission of the 
a U I, l U l, Delegates of the Clarendon Press). Revised throughout, 


with many New Emendations, by the Editors. Printed in 

° ° Blue and Black throughout. 1,000 Copies (9} by 63 in.) 

P t on Riccardi hand-made paper, boards, £1 1s, net; limp 

roper l ( ‘armina vellum, £1 11s. 6d. net. 14 copies for sale on vellum, 
£21 net. 

This is the second volume to be issued in the Classical Section of the Riccardi Press Books, forming a 
companion to the “ Horace” already published (1,000 copies on paper, in blue and black, 16s, net and 2s, 
net ; also 14 vellum copies, £15 15s. net), of which the following are some representative press opinions ;— 

“A beautiful edition; as far as anything may be so called, nearly, or really, a perfect one.”— Saturday Review. 
“This is a magnificent edition. Each page of the book is a model of grace and distinction.”—-Ox/ord Magazine, 
“The most beautiful modern edition of a classic seen in recent years."—Westminster Gazette. 


— 


The following Volumes have been previously issued from the Riccardi Press, and are illustrated by Mr. Russell Flint: 


The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius. baw Song of Solomon. 


geo Copies. £2 12s. 6d. net and £3 3s. net. soo Copies. £2 2s. net and £2 12s. 6d. net. 
Prospectuses of all or of individual Riccardi Press Books will be sent post free on request. 


FROM Mr. LEE WARNER'S GENERAL LIST: 
The Closet of Sir Kenelm Digby Introduced by Anne Macdonell 


With Photogravure portrait after Vandyke. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net; parchment, 10s. 6d. net. 
*‘This book, with its curious receipts and quaint pieces of incidental advice on cookery and health, was well worth reprinting. Miss Macdonell has 
written a very interesting introduction, in which she gives us a sketch of Sir Kenelm Digby's adventurous life.”—Spectator. 


The Life of Giorgio Vasari R. W. Carden 


With Photogravure portrait and 28 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. net. 


“A very coriplete view of the position and environments of an artist in Italy of the sixteenth century is put before us in Mr. Carden's admirable 
‘Lite.’ _ Indeed, so clocely was Vasari's life involved in the political turmoil of his day, that a narrative of his career is a study of the later Renaissance in 
Italy. The curious character of Vasari is brushed in with great skill and fairncss.''—Ow/look. 


Pewter and the Amateur Collector — Profusely sustrated, 7s, 6d. ne.  E. J. Gale 





“Sound and practical. . .. Assured of a welcome even with the experienced connoisseur." —Studio, 
. . 
Norwich: A Social Study With Mlustrtions, 52. net C. B. Hawkins 
‘Mr Hawkins has written a good book. . . . He isa perfectly competent observer. Chapters . . . ought to be read by every public officer, every lady who 


takes to district visiting, by every social reformer everywhere.—Eastern Daily Press (Norwich). 
§ y y 


Please write for Ar. Lee Warner's List of New Books. 


The Latest Medici Prints 





An Old Man and his Grandson, after GHIRLANDAJO (Louvre) (Plate xii) 17s. 6d, net. 
S. Catharine Crowned with Flowers, after B. VENETO (Glasgow) (Plate xxv) 15s. net. 
A Boy with a Rabbit, after RAEBURN (Burlington House) (English vi) 258. net. 
Viscount Althorp ext 4, after REYNOLDS (Althorp Park) (English vii) 218. net. 
Marie Antvinette, after VIGEE-LEBRUN (Versailles) (French vii) 17s. 6d. net. 
Legon d’Amour, after WATTEAU (Potsdam) (French viit) 208. net. 


The above may be inspected (with many other prints published and in preparation) at The Medici Society's New Galleries, 
7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. (Admission free, daily, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m.) Full particulars wil! be found in The Medici Society's 
Prospectus, fully illustrated, 6d. post free ; or summary lists may be had post free on request. 





PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to The Medici Society, Ltd., 7 Grafton Street, W. 








Lonpon: Printed by L. Urcorr Grux at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C. ; and Published by Jonny Baker tor the “Sractaros” 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precingt of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, April 22nd, 1911, 











